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MR, GEORGE PEABODY. 
SELDOM indeed has it 


been given to a plain, 
UNostentatious, business- 
Man, however high his com- 
Mercial standing, to engross 
Cither in life or death a 
tithe of the public attention 
that was rivetted upon the 
Noble-hearted philanthropist 
Whom Death has just called 


Up higher, or to command 
anything approaching the 
€xpression of sincere appre- 
Clation accorded to his me- 
Mory, alike by Sovereign 
‘nd people. Yet the praise 
18 meet. <A life such as his 
Caves its impress on the 
National heart in a manner 
and to a degree that mere 
Intellectual greatness or 
brilliant lineage could never 
achieve ; and as long as the 
‘nglish tongue is spoken 
the name of George Pea 
ody will be synonymous 
With all that implies a 
eautiful life and a high 
€xample. When we have 
°pened the gates of West- 
Minster Abbey to receive 
the Great, we have paid the 
highest tribute of respect 
“nd honour to their worth 
‘nd memory within our 
bower, Hitherto the tri- 
ute has been reserved for 
Sur own countrymen of re- 
Nown. The fact, then, of 
%n exception having been 
Made in the case of Mr. 
€abody betokens the depth 
of the feeling entertained 
wards him in the country 
More significantly perhaps 
than any other step that 
“ould have been taken. The 
bbey, it is true, is not to 
© the final resting-place of 
he great philanthropist, 
ut that is owing to his 
own desire, not ours. 
Where the service of the 
hurch was read over him, 
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(From a Photograph by the Stereoscopic Company, Regenit-street, W.) 


Peabody was born on the 
18th of February, 1795. 
His father, though origin. 
ally in humble circum- 
stances, was well descended, 
for he was proud to boast 
that he came of the old Pil- 
grim stock. Six genera- 
tions back one Francis Pe- 
body, or Pabody, from 
Northamptonshire, or—ac- 
cording to another account 
—from St. Alban’s, in Hert- 
fordshire, crossed the At- 
lantic and’ settled in New 
England. He found a home 
at ‘Topsfield, a small town 
in the heart of Essex, Mas- 
sachusetts, where he built 
the first mill in the neigh- 
bourhood, and became an 
independent man. Not a 
few of the Peabodies have 
been since distinguished in 
Massachusetts for their 
moral worth and_patriot- 
ism; and, considering the 
stern old Puritan stock 
from which they were 
Sprung, it is not to be won 
dered at that some of them 
took a leading part in their 
neighbourhood on the side 
of liberty in the War of 
Independence, in which 
they bore arms, while 
others of the same name 
wrote and preached in ad- 
vocacy of peace, temperance, 
and human brotherhood. 
From a child George Pea- 
body had to rely on his own 
exertions. At eleven he 
was apprenticed to Mr. Syl- 
vester Proctor, who kept a 
“grocery store” at Danvers. 
Here he spent four years, 
until, at the age of fifteen, 
he felt anxious to try his 
hand at business on a larger 
scale. With this object in 
view, aiter a year spent 
with lis grandfather in 
Vermont, he joined his 
brother David in 18}1 ina 
dry goods shop which he 
had opened. at Newbury- 


tere he might have been 
Uried with the consent and 
*Pprobation of the English public; yet, while the 
Swift frigate is bearing his body across the Altan- 


me the people of this country will be prone to ac- 
-owledge that Mr. Peabody, in electing to be buried 


nN his mother’s grave, came to a conclusion comporting 
“ntirely as well with his soundness of judgment as 
With his affectionate nature. 
of y his last will Mr. Peabody has given to the poor 
of London a further sum, which now raises the total 
th the benefaction he has bestowed to five hundred 
ss °usand pounds. The magnificence of his acts is 
. ly equalled by the singlemindedness of the man. It 
_ in light thing for a man who has heaped together 
Uge estate to divest himself of it while still able to 


enjoy it. Age and the certainty—which is never felt | 


as a certainty——that it and its owner must soon part 
company do not render it easier. The posthumous 


devotion of wealth to charitable uses, as a gifted | 


writer has well put it, is an elaborate device for keep- 
ing hold of it still, and for remaining associated with 
it, but the world sees little connexion between such 
bequests and the testator. Mr. George Peabody, in 
abdicating all property in his riches while living, has 
made it impossible to dissociate his identity from them 
now that he is dead. Every fresh token of the utility 
of his benevolence must tend to excite affection for his 
memory. 

A native of Danvers, in Massachusetts, George 
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port. A fire, however, 

destroyed the greater part of 
the town, and amongother houses thatof the Peabodies. 
But George Peabody was not made of such stuff as to 
give way to despair, or even to despond. He remem- 
bered that he had an uncle, John Peabody, who was 
settled in the district of Columbia; and just as the 
youth was thinking of going to seek him out, the uncle 
sent him an invitation to come and join him. He did 
so, and soon became the leading spirit and the main- 
stay of the business intrusted to his hands. This was 


in May, 1812. War with England was close at hand. 


Two months later a British fleet ascended the Poto- 
mac, and menaced the capital and its neighbouring 
ports. In this emergency, the young clerk, though 
not yet of age, joined a volunteer company of artillery, 
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and did active service for some months at Warburton ; 
and, to use the words of an American writer, “if he 
gained here no military honours, at least he showed 
that he had within him the soul of a patriot and the 
nerve of a soldier.” 

Having spent two years in his uncle’s service, we 
next find him attracting the attention of a Mr. Elisha 
Riggs, who invited him to join him in the dry goods 
trade, George Peabody transacting and managing the 
business, for which Riggs found the capital. To all 
concerned the partnership of Riggs and Peabody 
proved a most successful and satisfactory arrangement. 
In 1815 the house was removed to Baltimore ; seven 
years later its extended operations were such as to 
justify the establishing and opening of branches at 
Philadelphia and New York ; and about the year 1830, 
by the retirement of Mr. Riggs, George Peabody found 
himself the senior partner, and the virtual director, of 
one of the largest of mercantile firms. 

Having spent several years in managing the house 
in Baltimore, during which, we may here remark, he 
was more than once charged with important finanical 
negotiations for the State of Maryland, he resolved in 
1837 to take up his abode in England. In that year 
he came to London, and, retiring a few years later 
from the American firm, he established himself in the 
City as a merchant and banker, and in honour, faith, 
punctuality, and public confidence, the firm of George 
Peabody and Co., of Warnford-court, stood second to 
none. 

Mr. Peabody had not long been in England when 
those untoward events occurred which shook American 
credit abroad, and brought so much reproach on the 
American name. It is because Mr. Peabody, at that 
trying time, rose fur above the mere financier 
coming to the rescue with his true American heart as 
well as with his English purse and English credit— 
that he rose at once into the rank of public benefactors. 
Towards Maryland, his adopted state on the other side 
of the Atlantic, his services were of a special character. 

At the time of the Great Exhibition of 1851 Mr. 
Peabody redeemed the good name of his countrymen 
by promptly supplying a large sum which was required 
in order to place the contributions of America in 
orderly array, and tosave that country from putting in 
an appearance quite unworthy of its public and private 
enterprise. In June, 1852, the town of Danvers kept 
the centenary anniversary of its foundation. All 
Danvers observed the day as a public festival; a 
public dinner was given. M1. Peabody was in Eng- 
land, and therefore could not be present in person, but 
in his letter of apology he enclosed a splendid donation 
for educational purposes in his native town. This he 
subsequently followed up with others on a larger scale, 
and the “ Peabody Institute ” is the result. 

In 1852 we find Mr. Peabody’s name brought be- 
fore the public as a benefactor in another light ; we 
mean as a generous contributor to the American ex- 
pedition sent out to the Arctic regions in search of 
Sir John Franklin, under Dr. Elisha Kane. In 
1856-7 Mr. Peabody paid a visit, after all but twenty 
years’ absence, to his native land. It is almost need- 
less to say that he was most gratefully received and 
warmly welcomed both at Danvers and at Baltimore, 
and that New York and Boston united in paying him 
honour. At Baltimore, the scene of his early mer- 
cantile successes, he resolved to repeat the benevolent 
experiment which he had made at Danvers. 

But the deed by which his name will he longest re- 
membered in this, his late adopted country, 1s his noble 
gift of a quarter of a million to the poorer classes of 
our great metropolis, and which has already borne 
fruits by the erection of homes for the working classes 
in various parts of London. ‘This act of ‘ princely 
munificence,” as it was styled by Her Majesty in an 
autograph letter which she addressed to Mr. Pea- 
body, was at once commented on as “ wholly without 
parallel.” All sorts of honours were offered to Mr. 
Peabody in recognition of his generosity ; among 
others, that of “either a baronetcy or the Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Bath” by the Queen herself; but 
he declined them one and all, wisely contenting him- 
self with the thought that he would be best remem- 
bered on-both sides of the Atlantic as plain George 
Peabody. 

Mr. Peabody hastened back to this country from 
America only a few weeks since, being anxious 
to consult Dr. Gull as to his health, and he had 
intended proceeding to the south of France for 
the winter, when he was stricken down by the 
attack to which he has succumbed. Such a man 
does not die; his good deeds live for ever; and 
his memory needed not for its perpetuation the statue 
which was unveiled close by thé Royal Exchange on 
the 25rd July last by the Prince of Wales. 


In Calabria, in some districts, especially in the Albanian 
ones, no linen 1s male except. from the broom plant. In the 
month of August, when the young plant has attained its full 
consistency, it 18 gathered point by point, and bound in 
bundles of a diameter of about five centimetres each, then 
boiled for several hours in a large cauldron. When the fibrous 
part only remains the bundles are remoyed from the cauldron, 
and carried to some stream or torrent, where they are allowed 
to macerate sufficiently, after which they are withdrawn jxyom 
the water, and undergo the necessary preparations. The linen 
which is made from the broom is white, strong, and lasting. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
Che dace ot Horror. 


A TRUE STORY. 


Si AM a very nervous man, and extremely superstitious. 
2 Owing partly to constitutional infirmity, and still 

© more to the thoughtless folly of a miserable old 
nurse, who by her ghost stories made my childhood a 
scene of terror, my imagination had always been filled 
with fearful images. While a lad I was always afraid in 
the dark, nor have I yet, although a full-grown man, so 
far overcome my imagination as to feel entirely at case 
when alone at night in a house. In vain I attempt to 
reason away my fear. Reason is all very well when the 
sun shines brightly and friends are around, but when 
darkness comes down, and when loneliness is added to 
it, then fancy has full sway, and all wiser thoughts are 
useless. 

I was once staying at a house of mine in the country. 
I am passionately fond of the country. I lived there 
all through the summer months, from the first disappear- 
ance of snow till the very verge of frosty weather, and 
am never happy in the town. On this occasion I was left 
alone in my house. The family were all away. Even 
the servants had gone, and the old house-dog had gone 
also with the family. 

I confess that it was with much trepidation that I found 
myself entirely alone, and I looked forward to the night 
with considerable dismay. However, I tried to banish 
my fearful thoughts from my mind, and concluded to trust 
in Providence. So the day gradually faded away, and 
night came on. As the shades thickened, and gradually 
a deeper gloom was apparent, I began to lament my fool- 
hardiness in venturing against my own nature to dare the 
terrors which I knew were before me. iy usual nervous 
fears were beginning to overcome me. ‘To have gone 
away even then was possible, but I was ashamed to yield 
to such childish feelings. I therefore tried to struggle 
against them as best I could. I went round the house, 
fastened the doors and windows, entered into the sitting- 
room, lighted the lamps, and tried to make preparations 
for a quiet evening. 


Had there been a dog, or even a cat or a bird, in the 
house, I should have felt easy in my mind. But there 
was no living thing except myself in the house, and so 
the sense of loneliness which already oppressed me grew 
stronger, and it was in vain that I struggled against it. 
The thought that outside of the room door and all 
through the house there was the awful pall of darkness 
enshrouding all things was too much for me. 

In vain I resorted to all the usual remedies which are 
tried in such cases. I drank a stiff glass of brandy and 
smoked several large pipes, in the vain endeavour to 
strengthen my nerves. It was all useless. The soothing 
principle was not forthcoming. I could not quiet myself, 
and the thought of retiring to bed in the midst of this 
overpowering loneliness was intolerable. 

The worst of it was that all the while I was fully con- 
scious of the extreme childishness, the worse than folly, 
of my feelings. My reasoning faculty was _ perfectly 
sound, it was my nerves that’ were out of order, and I 
could not withstand the physical infirmity. 

At last, in a sort of desperation, I thought that per- 
haps active exercise might be beneficial. If I were only 
to light my lantern, take an axe, and bluster about in the 
woodhouse, I might possibly distract my troublesome 
thoughts. 

No sooner thought of than done. Without giving 
myself time to think, I lighted a lantern, took my axe, 
and, swinging it about, and singing a loud song, I stamped 
forth into the woodhouse. 

Arriving there, I put the lantern on the floor, and, 
taking down a quantity of wood, I began to cut and chop 
most vigorously ; stick after stick fell before my efforts, 
and I was beginning to congratulate myself upon the suc- 
cess of my plans. At length I got a huge knotted stick in 
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pane tick was 
my grasp and began to struggle with it. The stick me 
so tough and strong that it gave full exercise to my 


patience, and was rapidly taking the chief place 12 re 
thoughts, when all of a sudden my proceedings we 
abruptly stopped. 

I heard a low sigh close behind me. ; 

Down went my axe and stick. A cold thrill p 
through every nerve. 

I trembled. 

Yet I reasoned a moment. 
be— A 
My reasonings were suddenly interrupted. The sa 
sound came again—I turned my head by an irresis 

impulse. 

The window of the barn was just behind me. 
from that direction that the sound seemed to come, 2” 
to that direction my eyes were forced to turn. 5 J 
slowly turned my eyes encountered two other eyes—roun’? 
bright, staring, which glared at me from behind the W1”” 
dow. ‘To my startled senses nothing else was appate?” 
except these eyes. They seemed to draw all my $2” 
into theirs, and exhaust all my life and all my strengt): 
There appeared also, as I stared, the dim outline of # 
white face of deathly pallor, over which a cloth partly 
hung covering the brow. ‘The lips seemed to move, y® 
heard no sound whatever. But the stare of the ey® 
held me spell-bound. I had strength neither to speak, 
nor to move, nor to cry. The awful fascination of t2® 
face sent thrills of horror through me, and at each sue 
cessive thrill my strength failed me. I was conscious ? 
nothing but the horror of that sight. I did not try to 
think what it was. I did not venture to think of goin 
closer to examine it. All reason and reflection fade 
away utterly at the presence of overmastering fear ; a2 
never in all my life had any fear which I had ever felt 14 
any degree attained to the proportions of this overwhelm 
ing passion—this anguish of terror which now paralysé 
me. It was a fright of which one might die. ; 

But as I stared the face gradually vanished. I stag’ 
gered back, and drew again the breath which had almost 
left me. ‘Then with a wild impulse I rushed out of th?® 
shed. 

Once out in the open air, away from walls of houses, I 
felt calm. It isa singular thing that nervousness neve 
affects me anywhere except within a house. I am fear” 
less when under the sky. I have travelled carelessly ove 
the loneliest roads. I have no concern about churchyard 
I would walk through one at any hour of night with 2? 
more concern than by day. I would rather sleep upo? ® 
tombstone ina graveyard all night than sleep in a com 
fortable bed in. a respectable house, if I had. to 
alune. What is the reason? The accursed effect of 
childish superstitions which referred always and invarl- 
ably to rooms in houses, to garrets, and to cellars. 

After a half hour’s waiting, in which I beguiled thé 
time by a smoke, and sauntered about the garden, I fe 
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calm. I heard footsteps about, but thought nothing 
them. ‘They were cows, | supposed. I heard sighs, bU 


I smiled as I thought how terrible they would be if 
were in the house. ‘These sighs, I said to myself, are the 
breathings of the cows. But what about the face ° 
horror! Could I account for that? I could not. 

“‘T am diseased,” said I; ‘‘my brain is out of order 3 
my optic nerve is affected. Of course. That is why I se¢ 
apparitions. This is what the books tell me.” : 

By this time I thought that I would try the hous? 
again. I went into the barn to get the lantern. 1 re 
frained from looking at the window. I tried to hold mY 
head averted. But there was some horrible fascinatio? 
about it which I could not resist. My eyes seemed draw? 
there. I looked. 

Great Heaven ! there was the horrible face. 

My blood froze in my veins. My eyes seemed startiDS 
out with utter horror. My hair bristled, cold chills 
pisied over me, and it seemed as if my heart stoppe 
beating. The face, deathly pale, dimly discerned, with 
its covering of cloth ; the wild eyes, with the awful fas: 
cination of their gaze—these were before me, and seemed 
like Death himself in visible form. Again the lips moved; 
yet, as before, no sound escaped. 

I stood frozen to the spot. My breath left me, @Y 
heart was still, my brain reeled. Had that horror lasted 
one instant longer I should have fallen either dead or # 
least senseless. Yet I was spared this. As before, whve 
I looked the face passed away, and with a low sigh, wh1¢ 
seemed to my agitated senses to fill all the place, it dis 
appeared. 

Once more I rushed forth into the open air. 

A few minutes’ walk in the garden, under the sere? 
open sky, sufficed torestoreme. The calm face of nature 
was before me, and obliterated all horror, and took aw4 
all dread of that other face. The sweet face of nature 
rose up over me, like the face of a mother who be? 
over her child as he starts, shrieking, from some terrible 
dream, and calms him and soothes him, and seeks to lu 
him again to sleep. So I soothed myself; and I bless¢? 
nature and I blessed the Creator also, who hath given me 
so deep a love for nature that her very presence cou 
drive away all fear. 

( To be concluded. ) 


Mr. IF. W. Longman’s ingenious little book on e« Chess 


Openings” suggests to a contemporary that a companion er: 
tise on ‘‘Conyersation Openings” would be an acceptaP ‘ 
work at the commencement of the London season. We ee 
polite letter writers by the score, essays on etiquette by Jadser 
of quality, and hints on manners by gentlemen of title, re 
we have no work by which a novice can Jearn how to get ov 6 
that awkard pause which often follows the introduction of oF 
diffident stranger to another. In the language of chess "",, 
have what may be termed the ‘ English or weather ga”) he 
but when that fails, and a conversational check is gives 
sufferer has no resource but to crumble his bread if he be 2” 4 
dinner-table, or to dance with increased energy if he be mi y 
ballroom. ‘I'wo or three checks in succession are genet’ 4 
sufficient to destroy the nerve of a diftident diner-out, “16 
stalemate—i.e. a common sense of boredom—is the usual res 
We think it was Theodore Hook who ordered his butlet ut 
break a plate whenever the conversation at table flagged 3 
this sort of game would be pronounced by our aut 
‘brilliant but hazardous.” 
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Vrotrr and her mother had saved 
enough from their miserable income 
to allow of a vacation in the coun- 
try. It had been managed with 
much trouble, however ; with twist- 
ing and turning of various articles of 
apparel, with narrowly - watched 
household expenses. Violet had 
worn her old chip-bonnet all winter 
with a faded green ribbon across it, 
the shabby alpaca which had seen 
four years’ service had been her 
best ; and thus she felt as if she 
had doubly earned the cool vacation 
among green fields and blossoming 
hedges. There had been some talk 
at first of Georgie going instead ; 
: but their mother had said that 
Violet needed the rest and change, and so Georgie 
had been left behind to keep house for the younger 
children, and to envy her elder sister’s happy fortune. 

Mamma being a sufferer from neuralgia just then, did 
not come down to the table, and Violet arrived a little 
late on the first day of their stay, for she had waited to 
make sure that mamma had all she wanted first ; her 
cup of tea, with great clots of sweet cream in it, her fresh 
egs, and home-made bread, and, perhaps, a few 
erries, OF & bit of real honey dripping from the comb. 
So arriving, as I said, a little late, she coloured with sur- 
prise at the long table before her, over which the farmer’s 
buxom wife presided—where mothers and fathers and 
noisy children, young ladies in white ruffles and blonde 
crepes, and young men in spotless linen, gave free scope 
to appetite and enjoyed each other, together with the 
bounties of nature and Mrs. Acres. 


‘TL fancied we had come into the country,” thought | 


Violet, in some dismay; and just then a kind voice said, 

‘This is your seat, I suppose, for there is no other 
vacant ;” and she dropped into it, and looked at the 
speaker with her thanks dying into a whisper upon her 
lips; for this speaker was one of the aforesaid young 
gentlemen, only distinguished from them by great 
brilliant eyes and a determined expression of the mouth 
that made him look almost stern at times. They all 
seemed to know each other there, and were full of bad- 
inage and small talk, and the children clamoured for 
dainties, and mamas reproved, and the young ladies 
and gentlemen flirted across the soup-tureen and the 
stewed tomatoes with infinite relish ; and Violet felt very 
much alone. But again, in her own room, she said, 
‘Do you know, mamma, I had something of a stage- 
fright downstairs there ! You see I hadn’t counted 
upon there being other boarders in such an out-of-the- 
way place, and I only expected to see Mr. and Mrs. Acres 
and family ; but the instant I stepped into the room all 
those strange faces multiplied themselves a hundredfold 
with a sea of eyes bent on me, and then everything grew 
blurred.” 

«© You are not usually disturbed by crowds,” answered 
her mother. “It must be owing to the fatigue of the 
journey.” 

And then Violet remembered that across this eclipse 
one face had shone out like a star, clear and defined. 


‘‘T certainly never saw him before,” she thought ; ‘‘ but 
and 


then she threw up the window and watched the game at healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 


he looks as familiar as my own face in the glass ;” 


croquet in the field below. 


*¢ Come down and join us,” called her friend of the ‘¢T mean to here. Up with the lark, and out across 


dinner-table. 
‘‘ T don’t know how,” she answered, quite ashamed. 


“Not know croquet? I’m afraid you’ve not been] misty and impenetrable.” 


making the most of your time.” 
‘¢T hat is very probable.” 


‘Well, never mind ; live and learn ; only come down, | do you know that 
please, and let me introduce you. You shouldn’t neglect} ‘* Quite well. I remember once when Uncle Jack took 


such 2 valuable acquaintance.” 


‘Why, it’s a positive disgrace you know,” he said, | pennies, and stole off to a matinée all alone; but it 
laughing, when she had followed his advice, ‘‘for a young | wasn’t half so enchanting as when he and the children 
lady not to be hand in glove with croquet ; it’s a part of | went too, and we all enjoyed it together. I was only ten 
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in the meshes of her fair hair, and blew it out in shining} “ And may I meet you ‘at five o’clock in the morning ??” 
wefts and curls, and altogether she was as pretty a picture} ‘IT think not. Good-night. ” 
as Roger Langstreth had ever seen. And so Miss Gilbert and Mr. Langstreth took their 
“You are like a bird on the wing,” he said, to her. walks apart next morning ; only meeting at the farim- 
< Just now when you moved across the grass, with the house door in time for breakfa t. 
wind lifting your hair, it was as if the wind blew you| ‘‘ What is the result of your walk, Miss Gilbert?” he 
there, without any volition of your own. asked. 
‘¢ Much wise meditation, more familiarity with nature, 
and a ae appetite. What is the sum total of 
° yours ! 
<¢Then you have never seen me dance ?” “ re Fes i ‘ 
“No: How should I? By-and-bye,” he continued, | hat aoe eres meee and ,a, birds Wane 2059.00" 
‘¢ we shall have some dancing in the farm kitchen, after ‘¢ You are sure rat) fly away with me?” 
all the work is done up, the hearth swept, or out on the} “J shonldn’t give it if it ey inlgas Thad the other 
ereen—I like that best. Meadows plays the violin for } ¢o follow in pursuit.” : 
us, and somebody else has a flute. Shall 1 consider you| .** You know,” she continued to explain, “there’s a 
engaged to nee for the first dance? I suppose they will] sweet litile fairy pantomime, in which an old witch goes 
eon Sore sae : ,, | to the wedding of the princess, and pins an enchanted 
2 hank sae eit gind te does not wish me to dance.” | wing upon her shoulder, and at that instant she begins to 
es a !? in some surprise. ‘¢And you do not} dance like a bubble. She hardly seems to touch the 
like c fos oe | itealoe it k ae ground ; she is like a mote in the sunbeam more than 
tbe grows SO beg De ag cnOW. “Se He anything else, as she floats away out of sight in the per- 
: I know. It does seem like the fairies flitting too ;| spective of the stage. Of course she finds the other wing 
like carrying with us what we run away from—the fri-| and of course it carries her back in time to prevent a 
volities of A . But surely your mother does not} marriage between her lover and the witch’s grand- 
disapprove of ib ! daughter ; only I can’t begin to tell you how pretty it is. 
‘Oh no,” with a laugh; ‘she wants me to rest now ;| All the children laugh and cry over it, and—and—” 
I have been quite exhausted in the service.” And then | Miss Violet stopped “short at coloured like a rose. 
they walked back to the house to tea. ‘JT forgot that you do not like such things,” she added 
Tater in the evening, after her mother had gone to| ‘There are things I like better. But ‘Miss Violet are 
bed, the violin drew Violet down to sit in the porch. The | you fond of stage dancing ?” : : 4 
bright moonlight threw great shadows of leafage across|* «‘OQh, I do not know ; perhaps not ;” such a question 
the green where the dancing feet answered the rhythm of indicating that she ought not to be fond of it, made her 
the violin. She sat there, watching the groupings and | reply difficult.  “ One never thinks about it in that way. 
dispersions, the steps and figures, with the intense eye of | People must live, you know ; some by dancing, others by 
a lover, and once she so far forgot herself as to clap her |'singing Besides: ikis an mee 3 zs 
tiny hands at some daring and graceful pas seul of one of| So is stealing,” shrceaines his shoulders. +. L hope 
the company. oT tov ideas zs + 


“Your feet are more light than a faery’s feet 
Who dances on bubbles where brooklets meet.” 


e ; no one whom I love will ever take to either.” 
You have the enthusiasm of the dansewse and the) «JT hope not,” she said, slowl sats Wik tives fon th 
self-denial of the recluse,”’ whispered Roger, in her ear, in] pround. She had spoken very Asta binoaghare na 
passing. ; . ‘ he had not understood her. Was it worth while to en- 
‘Because I have need of both attributes,” she replied ; | jjohten him further? She thought not. He would only 
and after that he left the dance, and came and sat at her | eontemn her for it. Why not aie Fat pleasure of the 
feet, fitting characters and names to each of the gay | moment, which was so innocent and sweet? He would 
revelers—dropping a hint about the flirtation between | always remember her now with pleasure; shonld she 
Rayenel and Miss Mavory, of the “ miff” between Amory | speak, the glamour would dissolve. She had seen the 
and Lucile Lenox ; telling her how Miss Garnet had been | polite, the elegant world fawning on the representatives 
crossed in love and had barely been saved from suicide ;| 6f the ballet, how could she guess that this world despised 
that tall youth, with the imperial, had lost an armabroad | {hem in its heart and slurred at them! If it was so evil 
-n the service of his country, and some averred his heart | why had virtue crowded to see and hear. Why had We 
too. How interesting the world was, after all, with so | plistered her hands in applauding ? ; ue ‘ 
much of love and romance on every hand; it did not,| «+ * Even in a palace life may be well led.’” quoted Vio- 
then, altogether consist of calculations as to how long the} et: “*s0 I believe that even in a peat lait ‘soodness 
coal would last, of redressing old garments, of turning eee! dwell.” ; mes Sars , 


breadths of gowns upside down, of bread-crumbs in con- Ts a fearful risk for her to run. I’mafraid she would 
junction with white kids, and benzine intimate with |},¢ terribly smirched.” 

4 «ahrics * 7 5? is: 3 . . i 
soiled frabrics ; of butchers’ accounts and rents over-due ; “T think you are very hard ;” and she moved away 


ye world had other things to offer. These alien elemen : : 
ene in the waltz aie a sentiment rote ict ae into the house, and played with her breakfast, and went 
gung wlZ, Save ¢ e picture | upstairs to be seen no more that day. But this could not 
a ony r rh? eer 7s ; J se a ay. 
before her. How fine it was to see with one’s own cyes | Jast ; she must take her vacation in a reasonable manner, 
the flesh and blood hero or heroine of a story, who had | or perhaps fall ill and leave the family to starvation, to 
shed actual tears ; who were, perhaps, this minute hiding axow up, who could tell how ? perhaps to worse things 
Paneu ¢ 4 > c j a 4 e . my . . . . 
their agony behind a smile, and tripping down the green) than dancing-girls. So she joimed again in the plea- 
in a mellowed moonlight and under the tasselled willows | sures of the summer weather, and laughed Dra 
as if their hearts were as light as their feet. She followed | chatted with the rest, as if > no shadow divided 
; : cc kts . : 
Mss Garnet an Pa eae sce ohne thi he Mb eed them; and Mr. Langstreth was never far away 
“f shew ead of having seit wemaatar tite Dy 50 naar from her presence ; always alert to answer her call, 
rere glac g aved, if the violin made her s Se aE : or Staaten 
heart ache, and if she were dancing for pleasure or merel Vo Goo er, uel) Wekile pa aia aaa Sele gree 
: 109 Oa . 5 ; y|with her in the shade of the willows and read from the 
in order to killtime. She wondered, especially, how she | same book, to fetch and carry for her like any slave. It 
herself would fcel in a like situation ; if time was capable ee tii r: 
oe aitiny the edie (of pale Tt i at Seale static was very plain whither he was drifting ; but unless Violet 
oe Violate tits Wats ey RS to hoa eth ty Re titi had confined herself to her room, and only ventured out 
: é ace with the realities es : ary shes 
of the novelist ; she had no lovers of her own; she had no 7 aera ue had no chanee of avoiding as : a 
friends who were likely to make her a confidante ; witl since she liked him, was more than Happy Reside a) 
; or c ak é : a | 4 : ‘ i 
] Pa eoLnS Waly OF Hew provessio he lence there was no spur for so doing. And then, too, as I said, 
* oe Re ff ae fi y a: # oe cae e conversed | she had no personal experience in lovers ; the lovers of 
only upon the 6 airs 1m Ay ea e ike sia ee oa the stage were her only familiars ; strong, turbulent en- 
among them. Consequently, this was like @ story-book | sJavers, who would not be gainsayed, who fell at your 
perpetually before her eyes, opening at ravishing details, | fect and earried you off in spite of powers and _ princi- 
and illustrated with photographs of the principal actors palities. But a lover who sat next you at lunch, and 
in costume. Perhaps, if the truth were told, these great | hassed the bread and butter, and took care that your 
glowing eyes that loch eee _ her out of the shadow, | }late was supplied ; who praised the colour of your gown 
ba ST Reg tate at eee Pern the violin’s echo, | and the fashion of your hair; who grew anxious if you 
Ce x oY — . . 
7a Aeateal Me eae Tate De sana a something | were pale, followed you like your shadow, wore your ring 
Cate ee ‘Cee arr atirn less sah Sees a» alate for an amulet, and cantided to you his private history, 
a Pearce be od 1 LON Bie edereret 2 almost | his aspirations, his religious opinions, his political views 
reluctantly, for the kitchen ¢ ock was chiming nine. —such a lover was a species altogether new and some- 
“So goon?” he returned. ‘ You will he awake and | what incomprehensible > 
wish you were down here for an hour yet.” (To be concluded in our newt.) 
4 . AL wT) dile 
“Ohno; Ihave too much of that to long for it out 
here, And then one keeps such hours at home that it is 
worth while to take poor Richard’s advice, and grow 


MOTHER’S SONG. 
Don’r grow old too fast, my 
sweet ! 
Stay a little while 


In this pleasant baby-land, 
Sunned by mother’s smile. 


‘Then you rise early ?” 


the green ficids that look so inviting over there. Do you 
know, distance always tempts me, especially when it is | 


Grasp not with thy dimpled 
hands 
At the world outside ; 
They are still too rosy soft, 
Life too cold and wide. 


+ << And shan’t be tempted too? Do you mean to be | 
selfish? One never enjoys anything halt so well alone ; 
99? 


13 to a ballet, and I was so infatuated that Ll saved all my 


Be not wistful, sweet blue eyes ! 
Find your rest in mine, 
AYA Which through life shall watch- 


the nineteenth century education. You can’t take out aj then, and I’ve done penance for it ever since.” «\ 2 ful be 
diploma in fashionable society without it. Ill venture} ‘Vm glad of it. I’m glad you had an instinctive con-| * ZA To keep all tears from thine. 


to say that this innocent-looking mallet has propelled |tempt for the ballet and its painted puppets. There, 


more flirtations through the matrimonial wicket than— 


‘What wicket are you for, Roger?” sang out one of | light.” 


his companions.” 


<9 whom shall I speak,” he asked, when he found | jt, thank you ;” for Violet had staggered a little at first, 


himself again at her side, ‘‘ when I wish to advise you ?” 


‘To me of course,” mischievously ; “to Violet | self. 
2 


Gilbert.” 


“A name fit fora sonnet. Roger Langstreth, at your | tainly must have hurt yourself. Your voice is all a 


Service.” 


Be not restless, little feet | 
Lie within my hand ; 

Far too round these tiny soles 
Yet to try to stand. 


did you stumble over that stool? Wait. ll strike a 


‘¢Please don’t. I can find my way quite well without | 


For a while be mine alone, 
So helpless and so dear ; 
By-and-bye thou must go forth, 
But now, sweet, slumber here. 


and was now holding by the door in order to steady her- 


‘‘ Why, what is the matter, Miss Gilbert ? You cer- 


tremor.” 


And so they croqueted away the afternoon, and Violet} “Im not hurt, thank you,” she said, somewhat} Hiram Powers, the well-known American sculptor, has 


grew rosy with the fun, 


afraid and happy ; and the sun somehow got entangled! Langstreth.” 


and her soft eyes looked out un- coldly. ‘‘ There, here are the stairs. Good night, Mr. | nearly finished an “ Eve,” which some connoisseurs think the 


best thing he has yet done. 


ae b> “4 ' . 
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Howe Employment and Cmbelishments. 


—— 
LEATHER-WORK. 

5 (Continued from last week, ) 

4) make flowers and fruit in leather, it is advisable 
& that Nature should guide the learners entirely ; 

never trusting to their own taste, nor to paper 
patterns, when natural leaves and productions are pro- 
curable. It is almost impossible to give a really practical 
written description ; however, I will endeavour to explain 
the process of making two or three of the easiest, as 
simply as I can, but really recommend those desiring to 
be proficient in the art to take a couple of lessons to 
learn the more complicated species, as roses, passion- 
flowers, &c. 

Camellias. —Cut out the petals according to the number 
and sizes required, damp and mould them into shape with 
the fingers, and give them as natural a form as possible ; 
fasten all the petals together with thread and liquid glue, 
and put a piece of wire through the whole for a stalk, 
covered with skiver leather. The buds are made by 
rolling some leather chips, smeared with liquid glue, into 
the proper shape, then covering with two or three petals 
and gluing down the base to the calyx, taking care to 
leave the upper part of each petal free. © The calyx should 
be formed by cutting a piece of leather to pattern, and 
moulded into shape with the fingers and the handle of the 
veiner. 

Dahlias are formed by cutting out circles of leaves, 
each circle being smaller than the other, and each having 
a hole in the centre ; a fine role or pledget of leather is 
passed through these holes, and holds all the circles 
together. 

White Lilies.—Take a piece of leather and cut it into 
six petals, formed of one piece, thus: the three largest 
petals which alternate with the others are brought upper- 
most, while the three smaller ones are placed behind ; 
the leaves are then to be veined, and curled or moulded 
into shape, as in the natural flower, and the petals will 
be required to be glued to keep them in their proper 
places. Moulds can be procured to work the lily on; but 
if there is not one at hand something should be adapted 
to place the lily upon while modelling it as near the 
shape of the interior as possible. It has six stamens 
with oblong anthers, which are made by cutting strips of 
leather, and leaving a piece of leather uncut at one end, 
rolling the strips round between the thumb and finger. 
The anthers are formed by a thin strip of leather being 
cut into small pieces, and each portion rolled between 
the finger and thumb, the end of each stamen being 
tipped with liquid glue ; the anther can be easily affixed. 
The piece of leather left at the end of the stamens should 
be rolled up asa stalk, put into the interior of the lily, 
pulled through the hole at the base, and then glued to 
its proper place. The bud of the lily is formed by merely 
folding the whole corolla together, veined. 

In constructing Fruit, much care is necessary in the 
formation of the moulds, the choice of specimens, and 
the manipulation throughout. The materials required 
consist of some gutta-percha sheets of various degrees of 
thickness, and some natural moulds; the rest of the 
materials are the same as those used for other work, with 
the addition of two fruit-moulding tools of different sizes. 

To construct a Peach.—Choose a hard, unripe specimen, 
and obtain a cast of the exact half by dipping a piece of 
gutta-percha sheet into hot water, and pressing it firmly 
over the peach, previously smeared with olive oil. Tf 
neatly done.—and the art will be acquired by practice— 
the natural division of the fruit may be imitated. Re- 
move the cast from the fruit, smear the inside with oil, 
and cut a piece of leather larger than the mould, dip it 
into cold water, and with the moulding-tool press it 
gradually and firmly, with a circular motion, into the 
mould, then set it aside to dry. Next pour some liquid 
glue into the inside, and press in any odd pieces of 
leather or shavings until the half is filled. Construct 
another half, and join the two parts with liquid glue ; 
rub off the irregular edges that remain with the end of 
the moulding tool, and smear with liquid glue to keep 
the parts firm, then size and varnish. Lemons, apples, 
melons, plums, or any similar fruits, are formed in the 
Same manner. Pears, figs, or such shaped fruit require 
casting with the apex at one end and the base at the other. 

Cherries are made in a similar way to grapes, which we 
described in our former article. 

Walnuts should be made by forming a mould of gutta- 
percha from the half, and pressing in the moist leather as 
usual, then filling up and varnishing. 

Filberts are very effective when made, and are thus 
produced : Crack several nuts, and choose as many half 
pieces as you can; cut the edges smooth with a knife, 
and there is the mould ready. Lay one of the halves 
upon a piece of basil, run a pencil round the edge, and 
cut out the piece, which should then be dipped into water 
and pressed into the half-shell mould and set aside to 
dry ; when dry, fill up with leather in the manner de- 
scribed for a peach ; remove from the mould, then glue 
the two halves together, rub the edges down, and the 
nut is finished. The bract is made by taking the natural 
bract of the nut, laying it on the leather, and cutting it 
out from it. The base of the nut is glued to the centre, 
and the rest of the leather is brought round the nut so 
as to give as natural an appearance as possible. When 
Several have been formed, they should be glued together 
by their bases, to resemble a cluster, and the stem and 
leaves, which are formed in the usual manner, affixed and 
arranged according to Nature’s own design. 

Currants, e., are formed in the same manner as ivy- 
berries. 

Strawberries are constructed like grapes, but of course 
the shape is different; and, when the fruit is finished, the 
seeds are imitated by digging up the leather with the 
sharp point of a penknife ; it is then fastened to its calyx 
with glue, &e. : 

Raspberries and Mulberries are forraed by rolling up 
slips of smeared leather until they are the size of the 
seeds, and having previously formed a pyramidal piece, 
the seeds are to be fixed to it until they are clustered into 
the proper size and form. The massis then to be fastened 


had no lack of suitors when she grew up, and those of the 


What could be the reason ? 
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to the calyx, previously cut out by pattern, and attached 
to the stem as usual. 

Wheat is made by rolling up leather strips, and cover- 
ing the seed with small oval chips, rendered concave by 
means of pressure, and fastening them to a zig-zag strip 
of leather. 

To make Leather Figures.—Choose a good plaster of 
Paris cast, or a statue, and proceed as follows: Oil the 
figure well with sweet oil, and having warmed a sheet of 
gutta-percha by immersion in hot water, press it firmly 
with a cloth into every part of the cast required ; allow it 
to cool and remove it carefully. The mould is then to be 
oiled inside, and the leather (having been previously 
stretched) should be dipped into cold water and after- 
wards pressed into the mould, the inside to be filled with 
leather chips, as in the fruit process, and, when dry, re- 
moved ; but I recommend that a couple of lessons be 
taken in this as well as in the modelling of flowers ; as to 
excel in this, the highest order of leather modelling, 
practical demonstration is better than verbose descrip- 
tions. 

Bee-hives can be made with leather stems as follows: 
Cut a piece of wood to the shape and size required ; wind 
and glue upon it the stems, beginning at the top and 
finishing off at the bottom. To join the stems, cut each 
end to an angle, so that they fit; join them with liquid 
glue, and tie a piece of thread round to hold them tightly 
together till the glue is dry, when the thread can be cut 
off. To imitate the “tying,” mark with a pen, with the 
darkest stain, lines and dots from top to bottom, cut a 
little bit out of the lower tier to make the entrance, and 
make a handle at the top with a piece of stem. And 
with this example of industry we will conclude our lesson 
on leather-work. It will be observed that the instruc- 
tions we have given have been merely rudimentary, 
teaching the reader how to form imitations in leather of 
single natural objects. We may, at some future time, 
give some designs for the grouping of these together, for 
the purpose of household decoration. Some groupings 
may, of course, be infinite in their variety, according to 
the shape or requirements of the object the leather-work 
is intended to ornament. Frames for pictures, and 
mirrors, brackets, bookstands, and similar articles, are 
good subjects for the artist in leather-work to try his 
hand upon, and may be rendered highly ornamental by a 
tasteful employment of this simple but effective branch of 
the household decorative art.—Household Guide. 

(THE END.) 


Mademoiselle ime, 
SP 2 


a RECENT number of the Gartenlaube contains an inte- 
cy resting and romantic sketch, by Wilhelm Gentz, of 
= Mlle. Tinné, the female explorer whose tragical 
death this year, to which we briefly referred at the time, 
was a real loss to science. This remarkable woman was 
the daughter of an English merchant and of a Dutch lady 
of good family attached to the Court of the present Queen 
of Holland. Her father dying when she was only five 
years old, she was left heiress to a considerable property ; 
and as, moreover, her personal attractions were great, she 


But to all she turned a deaf ear. 
Rumour, incredulous that 
the fair-haired beauty could be insensible to the univer- 
sal passion, whispered that she nourished a hopeless love 
to some unattainable prince, and that it was this which 
subsequently drove her, despairing, into the wilderness, 
However that may be, two barons are said, in the eager- 
ness of their suit, to have followed her to Khartum. 

Her earliest developed tastes were those of an Amazon. 
She delighted in taming horses, and sought nature in its 
most savage aspects. Her first journey of any length was 
to the North Pole. The Queen of Holland gave her in- 
troductions to many Courts of Europe, but she was bent 
on visiting the East, and made her first expedition there 
when in her eighteenth year. She then traversed Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Egypt, and seems at once to have suc- 
cumbed to the fascination which those regions have exer- 
cised over the minds of European women as well as men. 
But it was not the love of rule which she sought to 
gratify, like Lady Hester Stanhope ; nor was it the gasp- 
ing desire for health, and the simple human sympathies 
which bound her to the East, like Lady Duff Gordon’ ; 
her passion was to solve the problem of Nile discovery. 
For this she resolved to turn African to the best of her 
power ; adopted the Egyptian dress, surrounded herself 
with African servants, and engaged a eunuch for her 
protection. The native tribes of the interior imagined 
her to be a ‘‘lovely white shining daughter of the Sultan 
of Sultans, who, spending freely with both hands, and 
winning all hearts, came the whole way from Stamboul to 
visit the inhospitable further limits of her empire.” And 
such is the legend which probably will be handed down 
among them for as many generations as are yet to pass 
until the sanguine dreams of future civilisation may have 
their fulfilment. 

M. Gentz became acquainted with this singular damsel 
errant on her return from her great expedition into the 
territory of the Gazelle River, on which expedition she 
had the misfortune of losing her mother and her aunt, 
who in their devotion had followed her adventurous steps. 
Her physician, Dr. Steudner, had also died from the 
effects of the climate; and Mlle. Tinné, bereaved and 
dispirited, retraced her steps to Cairo. But she assured 
M. Gentz that nothing should induce her to return to 
Europe, and she rejected the solicitations of her step- 
brother, who actually came from England to Cairo to 
escort her back. Her desire and intention was to build 
herself a residence either at Cairo or on the Nile island of 
Rhoda ; and she was very busily occupied with architec- 
tural plans of a strange, fantastic character when M. Gentz 
met her for the last time in the Egyptian capital. Her 
plans of settling there did not meet with encouragement 
from the Egyptian Government, and it was in consequence 
of her inability to procure the land necessary for her pur- 
poses that she departed in her own steam vessel to visit 
the African coasts of the Mediterranean. While on this 


best birth and quality. 


voyage she put in at Civita Vecchia, whence she ah 
quently visited Rome and astonished the natives by 2 
retinue of black dependents. Her project now was é 
journey from Tripoli to Timbuctoo, for which she ¢? 
deavoured to obtain the assistance and companionship oa 
the experienced African traveller Gerard Rohlf, then a 
Rome ; but he had just been engaged to accompany ad 
English expedition to Abyssinia. It was in the ioe 
regions of the Sahara, between Mourzouk and Ghat, le 
Mile. Tinné met her fate. She had intended to Tens 
at or near Ghat till the following autumn, previously ne 
prosecuting her longer journey as far as to the territor” 
of the Sultan of Bournou, living out in tents all the time1? 
hope of recovering her strength. A casual quarrel i 
tween some camel drivers of the savage tribe of the ue 
and her own Dutch servants one morning brought her 
the scene of action, when a javelin was thrust throug 
her from behind. rs 
The actual addition to their knowledge which Afric! 
geographers owe to Mlle. Tinné was made in her expe a 
tion to the Gazelle River. They succeeded in ascertain” 
ing the position of the watershed which marks off the 
basin of the Western Upper Nile in this direction, 2? 
obtained vague cognisance of a central African inland seas 
possibly larger than Lake Nyanza, situated at about ¥ 
of north latitude. : 
M. Gentz’s account of his visit to Mlle. Tinné at Cairo 
is picturesque and characteristic. When he asked his 
way to her abode he was directed by the donkey boy®) 
who all knew her well as the ‘‘ Dutch countess,” who 
made her dwelling almost a hospital for their animals 
when wounded or sick. The house itself was ruinous 
from without; through tortuous passages the visitor 
found himself in a court with three palm trees in it; 
donkeys sunning themselves on stone steps, negro slaves, 
boys and girls lying on the ground, big women from the 
Soudan adorning themselves with bits of broken window 
glass, long-haired Nubian hounds, and an old white- 
bearded Berber, who acted as porter. The lady, dresse¢ 
in Oriental mourning habits, and wearing an expression 
of deep sadness on her countenance, occupied a twilight 
saloon which had been an ancient harem, with marble 
floor and quaint Eastern furniture. Her most interest- 
ing accessories, however, were the eighteen ethn0- 
graphical specimens, children of different tribes of the 
interior, who had voluntarily followed her in order t0 
escape from the doom of slavery in their native homes. 
It was told me (says the narrator) by a missionary who 
had met Mlle. Tinné in the interior of Africa that she 
had often taken up a severely wounded slave on the 
animal on which she had bean riding, and proceeded her- 
self for hours long on foot, wading through deep marshes. 
Mlle. Tinné was very compassionate. While 1 drew (he 
continues, speaking of his interview with her at Cairo 
she sat in Arabian fashion, looking on the ground, and 
was never tired of telling me her experiences. The great 
marshy tracts of the Upper Nile regions had recalled the 
memories of her Dutch home. Again had the endless 
green flats on which her childish eye rested risen before 
her mind’s eye. But she often felt that she had moré 
than enough of green, and turned with longing to the 
thought of the yellow, parched-wp deserts of the Sahara. 


JUNE—NOVEMBER. 


Dos your heart recall the day 
When the summer sun was brightest ; 
How we wandered far away— 
Was your heart or mine the lightest ? 
And is the summer dead, love, 
And is it autumn, dear ? 
Has the warm sunlight fled, love, 
And left the landscape drear ? 


Did your soft hair kiss my cheek, 
As the light wind tossed its tresses ? 
Did your throbbing pulses speak, 
While your eyes beamed bright caresses ? 
What whispered vows were said, love, 
By lips I trusted, dear ! 
And now—the year half fled, love, 
You leave me lonely here! 


Did we sit as in a dream, 
Clasping hands in silent gladness ; 
While beneath our feet the stream 
Flowed the while in lingering sadness? 
That fair and perfect dream, love, 
Fled with the summer, dear ; 
And by the lonely stream, love, 
The leaves lie sad and sere. 


Herr Ganz, the father of the distinguished composer and 
pianist, Herr Wilhelm Ganz, died last week, at his residen¢ 
in London. He was seventy-four years of age, and had long 
since retired from active professional life. In Germany ie 
was known and esteemed by all the great composers of ROE 
day as the most talented maitre de chapelle of his time. - 
many years he conducted the orchestra of the Mayence Opera, 
then in its zenith, and one of the first in Germany. 


ee 
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a a psi F : 

Ohe Starlet Seber Epidemic. 

Gy (Continued from page 272.) 

- Sm OE PTET 

SINCE we wrote last week on scarlet-fever, this 
Ww terrible pest has continued to carry off numbers 
Calleg all the districts of London, and we have felt 
rand, Upon, therefore, to publish the following memo- 
Hea issued by the Metropolitan Medical Officers of 
arpa on the measures which they deem necessary for 
ma Sung the spread of the scourge. These directions 
laig be taken as supplementary to those we have already 
before our readers :— 


be t vs quite possible to check scarlet-fever, if adequate means 
shalt ‘en to destroy the emanations of the sick, so that they 
De set infect the healthy. For this purpose the sick must 
engi rated, either by putting them into rooms apart, or by 
ovine them out to a sick house, or, which is better, by re- 
Of thes the healthy to another house. The infecting matter 
and i disease resides in the excretions of the mouth, throat, 
By, ‘ngs, of the bowels and kidneys, of the skin, and of the 
Disinnes surfaces common towards the close of the disease. 
and ¢ ction should be applied assiduously to the mouth, nose, 
s ‘roat, as each case may require, by gargling, swabbing, 
wate ging with a teaspoonful of Condy’s Fluid to a pint of 
oed 3 the excreta of the bowels and kidneys should be well 
the te with strong carbolic acid before they leave the bedside; 
disner. of the sick room should be occasionally freshened by 
Yang es Condy’s Fluid (diluted as above) by means of a 
rink)oy and the doorway should be hung with a sheet well 
Of ta: led with carbolic acid, so that there may be no mixing 
Xo heuted air with that of the body of the house. It can do 
what ee to oil the skin during the height of the fever, but 
oan, 18 of real consequence is the persevering use of warn 
they baths so soon as the patient can take them, and through 
thro Convalescence till the skin has done peeling, and the 
li. mat and nose are healed. All handkerchiefs, towels, and 
Ware before leaving the room should be steeped in boiling 
Or af > Containing a teaspoonful of solution of chloride of soda, 
the } ondy’s liquid, to a pint ; and when the disease is over, 
! on eding and clothing of the patient and his attendants, all 
Whiey Walls, and ceilings, and the surface of all furniture on 
Or ¢ \ Infectious matters may have settled, should be scraped 
isin caned with a disinfectant and fumigated. Moreover, 
afte ecting fluids (as earbolic acid) should be poured freely 
drain the slops from the sick room into the closets, sinks, 
Wher.” and sewers, and into every place around the house 
Dy © decaying organic matter can be harboured, 
"moor Persons attending on the sick should wear glazed or 
h ae dresses by preference ; they should often wash their 
boasihig eecaly before eating, and should mix as little as 
P with the family. 
better fumigating infected rooms and their contents nothing is 
iy? than sulphur. A quarter of a pound of brimstone, 
th, 7,2 into small pieces, should be put into an iron dish (or 


" lid of an iron saucepan turned upside down), supported by 


othe of tongs over a bucket of water. The chimney and 
hoy. openings are then closed with paper pasted on, and a 
ig eal of live coals is put upon the brimstone. The door 
iage MN quickly shut, the crevices covered with paper and 
the” and the room kept closed for five or six hours. After 
Was} % thorough cleansing should be effecied ; everything 
ly, 22ble should be washed, and all other things be cleansed 
"Proper means. 

a, "“Migation of clothes, &c., may be easily carried out on 
Marge scale by burning a sufficient quantity of brimstone 

es, 

W,;.0Vided there be no unsuspected drain, sewer, gully, 
“t-closet, pipe, or cistern, or other source whence the 
tes receive fresh infection, scarlet-fever can be and is 
Oy, 2. rested in private houses by the above means carried 
te, 2 detail, but only by persons having space, wealth, in- 
sence, and the wish to save life. It is far otherwise in 
1 oWded houses of the poor, where the healthy are mixed 
; the sick and even with the dead. 

Ublic hygienic measures, then, become necessary, but 


8 the 
Dupes? for the most part. rather concern vestries and 


Rivg lc boards than individuals, it is unnecessary for us to 
Heal the details so promptly supplied by the Public 
1, th Officers. The following hints of theirs, however, 


sit the attention of ladies :-— 


bs a lic day and Sunday schools in an infected district should 
‘nd 9: Oritatively closed. .The out-patient rooms of hospitals 
ulq ponsaries are even more dangerous than schools, It 

be a punishable offence to send a child to any day 


0 : 
o] private, from a house or family in which 


is 


Wj t 


fo. Public or 
€xists. There is, however, no power or authority for 


Co 
Cong ePORT FOR OLD Marps.-—-At the Woman's Suffrage 
Of Beas now sitting in Massachusetts, Mrs. Celia Burleigh, 
“Ven Soklyn, advanced to the desk, graceful and stately as 


ken? And began to speak, in her gentle, refined way, of the 
‘Ndiy; eed of the present time, which seemed to her to be 


} 


,LVj 2 E 
Vome tals, clearly -defined, self-centred men and women— 
YO ant especially. We can have (she said) neither true 


diy; 100d nor true manhood until we have room for larger 
lq CUal growth. That woman up to the present time has 
= Subordinate position does not prove that such is the 
tit ost concerning her. As humanity is progressive, its 
cons ates should be plastic, capable of adjustment to its 
Of the y developing needs ; and we should never lose sight 
k Viduat | that institutions are for the individual, not the 
vy ae for the institution. My interest in the suffrage 
th She hinges upon the fact that I see in it the promise 
p dk hee Ml one day belong to herself; live her own life, 
her Bug own thoughts, and become—not man, which good 
tte, $3 nell so anxiously deprecates—but woman in a 
qt ee than she has ever yet been. ‘ L 
Neg “S0St covet for every woman is pecuniary indepen- 


At : y 


’Ve no woman despond at the thought of being an 
the is not pS aenour the single woman, and predict that the 
try Sistin listant when they, rather than the married, will be 
any beneqwsned and honoured class. Legislation cannot be 
%otion cent until it embodies man’s thought and woman’s 
Oy wUtivg man’s energy and woman’s tenderness, man’s 
h Rht w ability and woman’s perception of the thing that 
nity © done; till it is representative of the whole 
and all embracing as the Divine love. 


Theatres and Amusenrents, 


Royat ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN.—Various Operas. 

Drury Lanr.—Belles of the Kitchen—(At Ten Minutes to Eight) Hormosa 
—Borrowed Plumes. Seven. 

HaYMARKET.—Family Jars—(At a Quarter to Eight) New Men and 
Old Acres—A Daughter to Marry. Seven. 

Princess’s.—T'00 Much of a Good Thing—(At a Quarter to Eight) The 
Willow Copse. Seven. 

ADELPH!.—My Precious Betsy—(At a Quarter to Eight) Lost at Sea—Do- 
mestic Economy. Seven. 

OLympic.—Jeannette’s Wedding—(At a Quarter to Ei ght) Little Em’ly—Old 
Gooseberry. Seven. 

Lyceum.—A Kiss in the Dark—(At Eight) Romeo and Juliet-—A Legal Im- 
pediment. Half-past Seven. 

St. James’s.—Treasure Trove—(At a Quarter to Fight) She Stoops to Con. 
quer—Ballet. Seven. 

Sar es the Breakers—Toodles—Ino—The Chops of the Channel. 
Seven. 

PRINCE oF WALES’s.—Quite by Accident—(At Eight) School—A Winning 
Hazard. Half-past Seven. 

Garery.—The Rose of Auvergne—(At a Quarter to Eight) A Life Chase— 

if (At Ten Minutes past ‘l'en) Columbus—Ballet. Seven. 

NEW QUEEN’s.—Perfection—(At a Quarter-past Hight) The Turn of the 
Tide. Seven. 

GLope.—A Household Fairy—(At a Quarter to Eight)—Not Such a Fool as 
he Looks—A Breach of Promise. Seven. 

HoLzorn.—State Secrets—(At a Quarter to Eight) The Lady of Lyons— 
The Lottery Ticket. Seven. 

New Royarty.—Checkmate—(At Nine) The Beast and the Beauty—(At 
Half-past Ten) The Boarding School. Half-past Seven. 

CHARING-cRoss.—A Hero for an Hour—Won at Last—Very Little Faust 
and More Mephistopheles. Half-past Seven. 

RoYAL AMPHITHEATRE AND CIRCUS, Howuvorn,—Equestrianism, commenc- 
ing at Half-past Seven. Morning l’erformances Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at Half-past Two. The Performing Monkeys at each 
performance. 

CrystaL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. 

PoLyTEcHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertamment. 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Mapamu Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
NovEMBER 21. Sunpay.—Twenty-sixth Sunday aft. Trinity 


Open at Ten. 
Open from Twelve till 


7 22. Monday. — [Princess Royal born, 1840, 
~ 23. Tuesday.—Clock after sun, 13m. 22 sec. 

3 24, Wednesday.—Sun sets 3.58 P.M. 

es 25. Thursday.—Michaelmas Law Term ends. 

+ 26. Friday.—Last quarter moon 6.14 P.M. 

“i 27. Saturday.—Sun rises 7.40 A.M. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE TRADE, 

After next Saturday, November 27, the Lapy’s Own 
PAPER will be published by Messrs. Marlborough and Co., 
Ave Maria-lane, where all communications should be ad- 
dressed. 


TO THE READING PUBLIC. 


THe Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Railwav Sta- 
tions, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the odice; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


One Year (post free) - 17s. Od. 
Half a Year iy set 8s. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year ni . 4s. 4d. 


*.* All Subscriptions payable in advance. Post-office Orders (on Fleet 
street), to be made payable to C. M. Jenkins, 102, Fleet-street, London. 

Tur Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at all the principal Railway- 
stations, at Messrs. Smith and Son’s Stalls. 

ALL communications intended for the Eprror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, B.C. All letters relating to 
the business of the paper should be addressed to the Publisher. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR FRANCE AND THE CONTINENT, 


WY Carlye osc acteestecer corset ee 24 francs. 
Haltiy carly Wa.c tet. c tte 12% 33 
Quarterly cee Fae eRe ORE s 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mr. Kinnear, 17, Rue Notre Dame Des Victoires, Paris. 


*,* Our next portrait will be that of Mr. H. J. Byron, the 
well-known dramatic writer. 


A Forricner writes: ‘‘When travellers are staying at a 
boarding-house by the week, can they, if they stop one day 
out of the week, be charged legally for a full week’s board— 
though they have not been there to partake of the hoard 
or occupy the room—unless some specified agreement was 
made?” [If it was understood, even though not expressed 
in writing, that the accommodation of board and lodging 
was at so much per week, mine host might, we think, 
charge a full week, were a week broken into even for a day. 
—Ep. L.0O.P.] 

P. P.—A gentleman is not obliged to decline an invitation to 
a wedding because his fiancée has not been invited, although 
his feelings would naturally prompt him to do so where 
there is the suspicion of an intentional slight. 

K. D.—A girl of seventeen who determines to be an actress 
in spite of her parents takes a great risk, and must not 
look to us for encouragement. ‘The dramatic profession, 
though honourable in itself, and rendered illustrious by 
many pure and lovely examples, has so many peculiar 
temptations, and is exposed to so much popular prejudice, 
that your friends’ opposition is quite natural ; and you will 
pardon us for saying that the tone of your letter indicates 
rather the caprice of a flippant, headstrong girl than the 
calm, earnest determination of a woman who feels herself 
impelled to the stage by the irresistible force of genius. 

Lizziz.—-Trim with bias velvet and fringe. The grey redin- 
gote willdo. Grey and maroon together are fashionable. 
Get a short coral-coloured silk for evening. 

Gusstr.—A seam down the front of dress skirts is no longer 
objectionable. 

OLD Suxscrizer.—Scallop the skirt of your Scotch plaid 
dress, bind with braid, and put narrow rows of braid 
parallel with the scallops. 

Trovan.—Trim with puffs separated by velvet bands ; but 
you should not abandon double skirts and ruffles, as they 
are more used than ever, and will suit your tall figure. 
Heart-shaped waists, with sabot sleeves and bunchy sash, 
will suit your style. 

Mapvame H.—Make your white cloth an easy-fitting basque, 
with revers, cuffs, and side pockets, of velvet, either black 
ormaroon. No belt. <A facing of velvet shows at the edge 
of the garment like a cord. 

Mrs. Cora J.—Read reply to ‘‘Madame H.” Such jackets 
are worn at concerts and theatres, also for driving and 
promenading, but not for church. 

Mrs. L. M.—Get a tunic over-skirt of black silk to wear 
with your merino and other dresses. Gore your plaid skirt 
in front and at the sides, and trim with black velvet ribbon. 

A Constant REeapER.—A species of Japanese poplin. 1 
will not wear well, and therefore you should not go to much 


expense in making it. Trim with quilled satin ribbon ruches 
Make Pompadour waist and demi-train. 
Lovisa.—Bridesmaids’ dresses are usually made with trains. 
Cover the skirt of your green tarlatan with pinked ruffles 
or else with puffs. Wear green silk or else white boots or 
slippers with a green tarlatan dress. Valenciennes is the 
most fashionable lace for trimming silk evening dresses. 


Our ExcuancE.—Communications received for the ‘‘Ex- 
change” are held over till next week. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1869. 


On Friday afternoon last week the remains of Mr. 
George Peabody were deposited in the nave of West- 
minster Abbey previous to being removed to America. 
The interior of the Abbey, particularly the nave, was 
completely filled with spectators who had obtained 
cards of admission, and both transepts were likewise 
entirely occupied by the public. The choir and space 
under the lantern were appropriated to a special con- 
gregation composed of members of Parliament, clergy, 
and eminent American citizens, many of the latter 
having come from Italy and Paris in order to attend 
at the obsequies. Among those in the choir were the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, the Right Hon. James Stans- 
feld, M.P., Mr. Grenfell Glyn, M.P., the Rev. 
Mr. Binney, the Rev. Newman Hall, and many 
others. About one o’clock the Earl of Clarendon, 
accompanied by General the Hon. Charles Grey, 
who represented Her Majesty, and Mr. Arthur 
Helps, Clerk of the Privy Council, arrived, and 
proceeded to the sacrarium, where seats were provided 
for them. Shortly afterwards the Lord Mayor and 
Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Causton and Mr. Sheriff 
Vallentin arrived, wearing their civic robes and chains 
of office, accompanied by Under-Sheriffs Crosley and 
Baylis, and took seats in the sacrarium. Mr. Glad- 
stone came shortly afterwards, with Mr. Algernon 
West and Mr. W. B. Gurdon, and he was at once 
conducted to the sacrarium. At half-past twelve, 
when the funeral procession left Sir Curtis Lampson’s 
residence in Eaton-square, the Abbey bell began to 
toll. The funeral cortége consisted of a hearse and 
four horses, and five mourning coaches, each with 
two horses, and proceeded along Eaton-square, by 
Hobart-place and Grosvenor-gardens, through 
Victoria-street, direct to the Abbey. The Ven. 
Archdeacon Jennings read the lesson, after which 
the procession was re-formed and proceeded to the 
grave. The Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, Mr. Glad- 
stone, the Earl of Clarendon, General the Hon. 
C. Grey, and Mr. Helps following the mourners, the 
clergy on one side and the choristers and lay vicars on 
the other, took their position near the grave, where 
the remainder of the service for the burial of the dead 
was impressively read by the Rev. Lord John Thynne, 
the sub-dean. The outer coffin of oak was originally 
intended to have been plain, but at the last hour it 
was covered with black silk velvet, and plainly orna- 
mented with silver nails and handles. The plate on 
the iid bore the following inscription: ‘‘ George Pea- 
body. Born at Danvers, Massachusetts, February 18, 
1795; died in London, England, November 4, 1869.” 


Our readers will not have forgotten the death of 
the Baroness Rothschild in childbirth nor the ex 
pressed determination of her sorrowing husband to 
erect, at his own cost, a memorial hospital to be de- 
voted to lying-in cases. Such institution is now in 
full work, though it has been slightly diverted from 
its original intention, on the advice of some of the 
most eminent physicians of the day. In Southwark- 
bridge-road, where no fashionable person ever goes, 
stands a plain, unpretending-looking building, with 
the inscription across it, ‘ Evelina Hospital for Sick 
Children.” At first sight there would seem to be 
nothing peculiar about this place more than about any 
other hospital for children. But the peculiarity 
about this Evelina Hospital is that, from the first 
stone of the building to the last out-patient relieved, 
it is the private work of the Jewish noble- 
man, the whole expense being borne by him 
alone, and as yet for the benefit of Christian 
children far more than for the benefit of his own 
people. A curious point of difficulty was raisea_at 
starting about the nurses, which threatened to be for- 
midable to the success of the institution, but at last 
some ladies were found who could do humane work on 
the broad principle of humanity, without feeling it 
necessary to parade the special symbols of their faith. 
That the principles of the Evelina Hospital are broad 
enough is proved by the very fact of this mixed com- 
mittee ; and that in the list of the ladies’ committee, 
side by side with well-known Jewish names, appear 
those of Mrs. Gladstone and Lady Herbert of Lea. 
The hospital was opened to the public on the 21st of 
June in this year, since when from seventy to eighty 
patients have passed through. ‘There are only thirty 
beds at the present time, but if all the wards were 
fitted up there would be a hundred. This 1s to be 
done, we believe, bué the time is not yet fixed on. 
The present cost of the thirty beds is something like 
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1,5007. a year, and the committee expect to work the} than seventy-three cases were admitted. 
Only five or | progression is indeed alarming, especially as it includes 
the| neither those who have been admitted into other 


whole hundred for about 3,000/. a year. 
six Jewish patients have been brought in since 


beginning, though there can be no religious prejudice | hospitals, nor 
faith of the founder] fever in their own homes. 


against the management. ‘The 
would answer for that ; besides, there is a Jewish cook, 
and a, special kitchen assigned to her for the patients 
of the old persuasion ; and a Jewish ward, with the 
little roll of the law slung on the lintel to specially 
designate and sanctify it. But Jewish parents are 
notoriously fond of their children, and will do anything 
rather than part with them in sickness or in health ; 
hence they prefer their own wretched nursing and 
miserable homes to all the care and appliances of a 
hospital where they would have to leave their little 
ones in the hands of a stranger. 


M. Prevost-Paradol, rather a prominent figure of the 
time, has been lecturing to the members of the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Institution on the “Social State 
of France,” and many of his remarks are highly in- 


teresting and suggestive. General prudence, and the 


desire, not so much of wealth as of a quict and sure 
competency, are, he urges, the main features of French 
temper. The children are loved in France with a 
tenderness often excessive, and the law of equal inherit- 
ance, which has become a part of the national cha- 
racter, renders the Frenchman still more prudent, from 
the perpetual anxiety which he feels about the future 
of his family. But we will let M. Prevost-Paradol 
speak in his own way :— 


Now, if you bear in mind that all French inheritance, real 
or personal estate, is constantly divided in equal portions 
among the children, that they have no India nor Aus- 
tralia to go to, and that emigration is generally considered 
as a kind of penalty or desperate remedy for great faults, 
you will at once understand the cause of the two facts 
which separate most deeply the French family from 
the British one—to wit, the small number of children, and 
our peculiar way of contracting marriages. On the small 
number of children I won't dwell here ; but a curious fact is 
that the apprehensions about bringing up children keep pace 
among us with the acquisition and increase of property. Our 
peasant, as a landowner, does not like to see his lot dwindling 
to nothing after him, and dreads a large family; and the same 
feeling pervades all classes. As to our marriage customs, they 
must be also attributed in a great measure to the coastant 
wish of securing, as far as possible, the future state of the 
children against the results of equal partition. Itis with such 
a view that money is so much taken into account for our 
marriages, which are most often settled like a business 
matter by the parents or legal advisers of the family. 
Therefore, what is called a mariage de raison—that is a 
marriage which a reasonable interest has decided—is most 
frequent in France, and is a kind of moral law of the land. 
The inconveniences of that custom are well known; a 
great deal of human happiness, which might otherwise have 
come into existence, is thus crushed in the bud, and our 
youth is too often deprived, on the entrance of married life, 
of those exquisite feclings which, even when they are gone, 
give us a help for crossing the hard after-life in the same 
manner as the remembrance of some delightful dreams helps 
us to go through a painful or dreary day. On the other side, 
you must not believe one-hundredth part of what is alleged by 
our sensational novel writers or scandal newspapers about the 
disordered state of French married life. The French family 
is far from being worse than elsewhere, and, as arule, it is 
solid, and holds fast through some troubles. First, the ex- 
cessive love for children maintains and protects the family ; 
then, the impossibility of divorcing engages husband and wife 
to mutual indulgence and support; finally, the French women 
have generally a mind more clear than their heart is warm, 
and the same self-control which has enabled them to contract 
what is called a reasonable marriage enables them also to 
make the best of it. 


The increasing distress which the metropolis has 
witnessed during several years is rapidly developing 
into a new phase of misery, and there is before us for 
the winter upon which we have entered work that 
will tax our utmost energies, and all the skill and 
vigilance we can bring to bear upon it. It is not now 
a question merely of relief committees, though they 
also will have to put their shoulders to the wheel, and 
the sooner they set about it the better. There is 
likely to be more distress this year than there was 
last ; but, even if there were no such prospect, the 
novel form which the poverty of London is assuming 
demands exertions and sacrifices of an entirely unusual 
character. Hitherto it has been sufficient to dis- 
tribute bread and clothing to destitute families. This 
was done willingly, and with greater or less success. 
The hungry had only to fall to and eat, and the half- 
clad to put on the ampler clothing with which the 
charity of London supplied them. Empty cupboards 
nd lank cheeks, however, have ceased to be the worst 
or the evil. They have not, indeed, disappeared. 
They and their concomitants are as conspicuous as 
ever. But they have taken a form which will require 
an entirely new organisation to deal with them. 
The state of semi-starvation in which so many 
thousands of the working classes of London have been 
steeped ‘for the last four or five years has assumed 
the form of famine fever. Towards the latter end 
of last year several cases were admitted into the 
Fever Hospital. During the first four months of the 
present year the epidemic struggled to establish itself 
without success; but as the year wore on it began to 
make greater way. In August, fifteen cases were ad- 
mitted into the Fever Hospital. By September the 
number had risen to thirty-four. In October, one 
hundred and twenty-three cases were admitted, and 


during the first nine days of the present month no less| illustrations by George Cruikshank, jun., 


were already forming of which the 
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The rate of 


those who have remained during the 


Tt is difficult to conceive anything more mortifying 


than the discovery that a great work which has been 
years in progress has no sooner been finished and 
opened with unwonted pomp than it has begun to fall 
to pieces. 
with the Holborn Viaduct. 
that the Lord Mayor was calling Her Majesty's 
gracious attention, in studied terms, to the “ strength 
and beauty of modern constructive art” as displayed 
in the Viaduct, a portion of it was already giving way 
under the weight placed upon it; and while he 
was promising that it would be “more enduring 


Yet it looks much as if this were the case 
At the very moment 


“than the trophies of successful war,” the cracks 
discovery has now 
so unpleasantly surprised us all. We are told, it is 
true, that ‘these cracks are nothing; that they will 
not affect the stability of the bridge, or even inter- 
fere with the traffic; that there. will be no kind of 
difficulty in repairing the pillars ; and that it is only 
unscientific people, ignorant of engineering, who can 
conceive any apprehension. It may be so ; but it is 
certainly a disquieting circumstance to find that 
the pillars which support a bridge have become 
fissured in twenty or thirty different places the 
very first day the bridge is opened, and that they pre- 
sent throughout precisely the appearance which the 
popular mind associates with stone that is crushed by 
too great a weight. Probably the most learned and 
scientific apologist for the pillars would hesitate before 
taking up his abode under the bridge until something 
has been done to it, and the public can scarcely be 
blamed if it shows an indisposition to pass under the 
structure more often than is absolutely necessary. 


Education of the Heart. By Mrs. Hutts. (Hodder and 


Stoughton. ) 

Tur veteran authoress of ‘‘The Women of England ” 
again comes forward with her own sober views on the in- 
creasingly important subject of female education, not, how- 
ever, to urge forward with greater alacrity the modern 
champions of intellectual advancement for women, but 
rather to suggest that in the education of the heart the 
practical working of effort in general does not by any 
means keep pace with the education of the intellectual 
powers. The motto chosen for the title-page 1s a sentence 
from the writings of the Baroness Nairne: ‘‘ We have 
long punished crime ; let us now act on wise principles, 
and try prevention ;” and the only effectual means of such 
prevention Mrs. Ellis evidently thinks is the education of 
the affections, which she holds to be woman’s best 
work. ‘To point out defects,” she writes, ‘‘ is but a 
small part, and by no means the best part, of social duty. 
I have therefore ventured upon the sacred precincts of 
domestic training, so far as to point out some of those 
small beginnings which are calculated to issue in great 
ends, and which I believe to be often overlooked and 
neglected simply because they are smal].” This she pro- 
ceeds to do in aseries of short chapters on female educa- 
tion in general, women as educators, preparation for life, 
good faith, gcod principle, early tramuing, love and hate, 
truth and justice, moral and physical carriage, law and 
order, the mother, &c.; in the course of which her well- 
known views are enforced with much power and earnestness 
of appeal. We do not anticipate a very large sale for the 
book, but it will be read nevertheless, and we believe with 
profit, by many an intelligent mother. We may add that 
the concluding chapters of the book appeared originally in 
the Leisure Hour, when they were referred to and com- 
mented on in our columns. 


Old Merry’s Annual. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
Tus is a capital volume for boys, and from its tasteful 
appearance, as well as sterling excellence, would form a 
very suitable gift-book. We should state, however, to 
guard against misapprehension, and perhaps disappoint- 
ment, that it is not a separate annual publication, but 
simply the twelve monthly parts for the present year of 
Merry and Wise, a juvenile magazine of which we have 
often had occasion to speak favourably. If the genial 
editor, ‘Old Merry,” be as cheery at the fireside as he 
appears in print, happy must be the little ones, be they 
his children or grandchildren, but presumably the latter, 
that gather round him. 


doutledge’s Christmas Annual. Edited by Epmunp Rovr- 
tepan. (Routledge and Sons.) 

Tun growing competition amongst publishers makes us 
familiar with Christmas literary dainties long before the 
time at which we were wont afew years ago to look for 
such. Then it was thought sufficient were the Christ- 
mas books brought well before the public say a week or 
two in advance of the great holiday of the year, now as 
many months would seem barely to suffice, so that should 
we progress at this rate we shall soon have Christmas all 
the year round; if the much enduring reading world do 
not, that is to say, speedily get altogether weary of the 
subject. 

These remarks must not be, taken however, as disparag- 
ing to the really excellent Annual now before us, the first 
in point of time of a numerous crop, if the literary gossip 
of the past few weeks goes for anything. It contains 
contributions from such well-known writers as Annie 
Thomas, Hesba Stretton, Mrs. Lynn Linton, Amelia B. 
Edwards, William Sawyer, and Robert Buchanan, with 
Adelaide Clax_ 


ton, &c. Robert Buchanan contributes a beautiful Te 
poem, which is as charmingly illustrated, on «A Di 
Man’s Love ;” but we suspect, at least as regards 
ladies, that the chief attractions of the number 3)" 
festive season will be the illustrated article on fe Decors 
tions at Christmas Tide,” and the short drawing-10° 5, 
operetta, ‘‘ The Artist’s Strategem ; or, Who Loves \ pe 
The design of this little musical sketch, the dialogue 

which is by J. T. Burgess, and the music by Rosario AS of 
is to furnish an operetta suitable for a drawing-room te 
which, with perfect propriety, and without any elabor* 


preparation, every character may be assumed by ladies: 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Aitkin’s Court of Queen Elizabeth, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 
Birthday Present (he), 12mo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 

Cook’s (£liza) Poetical Works, 12mo. 8s. 6d., cloth. 

Holiday Album (The), by Aunt Friendly, square, 3s. 6d., cloth. 
Household Treasury of English Song, crown vo, 55., cloth. 
Jameson’s Characteristics of Women, post 8vo, ds., cloth. 
Mitford’s (Mary R.) Life, by L’Estrange, 3 vols, crown vo, 3 
Norris’s Theodora, a Tale for Girls, 12mo, 4s. 6d., cloth. 
Phelps’s Men, Women, and Ghosts, 2s., cloth. 

Scott’s Life and Works of Albert Diirer, crown 8vo, 16s., cloth. 
Wakeley’s Anecdotes of the Wesleys, 12mo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 

Whitney’s (Mrs. A. D. T.) Hitherto, 3 vols, crown 8vo, 31s. 6d., cloth. 
Woulte’s (Hon. Mrs.) Guy Vernon, 3 vols, crown 8vo, 31s. 6d., cloth. 


1s. Gd; cloth. 


GY ° 
Jet Maarste, 
ooo 
SONGS, ETC. 


‘Give Me thy Hand.” Words and Music by J- Jack 
gon. Llustrated. (John Shepherd, 20, Warwick-lane ic 
‘Fond Memory.” Words by J. H. Carpenter. a 

by Stephen Glover. Illustrated. (Shepherd.) 


The illustration to the first of these is a portrait, set 
a fancy design in colours, of Arthur F itzgerald, 0 op 
St. George’s-hall Christy’s, by whom the song has be a 
sung, and who appeared by express desire—so the ie 
page informs us—before the Queen at Balmoral Cast “i 
though we are not enlightened as to whether this 
the gem chosen to charm the ears of royalty, or hows 
was received by Her Majesty. This is rather matter {0 
regret, as from such data we might have been uble at 
form some notion of the kind of music appreciate® | 4 
the palace, and, haply, to find the key to the contint 
and marked absence of the members of the Royal ¥ an 
on nearly all the memorable occasions of late years Wee 
the noblest works of the great masters have “Be 
rendered on a scale commensurate with their worth. as 
this as it may, however, Mr. Jackson’s words are 40 
simple and colourless as his music, and the former a of 
about as good a chance of being remembered, or rat +h 


forgotten, as the latter. As is often the case He 


‘‘Christy ” ballads, the chorus is the most effective P 
if this adjective may be used at all in such connes!” a 
and the words of this even are decidedly hazy 1? Prot 
matical construction; but we will let our readers judge 
themselves :— 
My own, my darling, faithful wife, 
How dear thou art to me, 
The babe which nestles on thy breast, 
A dove of peace to me. 


Foxp Memory.—This, too, is ‘embellished 7) Wate 
i ’ 2 : fr 
portrait of one of the St. George’s Company—V14-» __ Ags 


Charles Warde—who also, it seems, appeared by &*4 jar, 
desire before the Queen. Possessed of a high an¢ a 
if not over-powerful, tenor voice, he fortunately os? 
allotted to him a piece more worth singing, and 0" 
likely to please when sung, than fell to the lot of Ds i, 
adjutor. ‘‘Fond Memory’ > has rather a tune ul ie 
though it runs too much on the higher notes to be ® ent? 
piece for the amateur of but slender natural endow™ a1, 
to place within his repertory. The words are sentime pe 
and where one is not over exacting in the matter, may od 
liked. ‘This, also, has the true Christy chorus, ute {0 
by Mr. T. J. Jackson, and we should not be gurpris? 0; 
find the piece enjoy a fair share of popularity. ead 
range D below to F’. 


DANCE AND INSTRUMENTAL. 


‘ ; wee 

Sunbeam Mazurka.” By Thomas E. Weekes. 

and Co., 16, Hanover-strect.) net 
‘“‘L Irresistible.” Polka brillante. Par 1 

Székely. (Weeks and Co.) rook 


‘¢ Spring-Tide.” Rondino. By F. W. Hird. ( 


and Co.) 

Sunpeam Mazurka. —This dashing little ; 
command many admirers. [{t is slight, yet show 
were it not for one or two bars, in which are chor" cot 
a child’s hand could scarcely strike, it might pe git 
mended alike for children and adults. We shall b® 
to meet with Mr. Weekes again. 

L’Irresistipue.—Having reached the nintb — 
this polka is, we suppose, almost beyond thie | BO 
criticism, though its name, we suspect, has Da 
little to do with its success, for not a few 0! the awe 
ladies of the period would most probably be scatt whey 
from it ata first glance, by the formidable way * ip? 
the composer has scattered bis flats and sharp® co 49 
down the sheet. However, its unequivocal 7 Us — 
announced on the front page, and so it is n° 
dwell on any such trifles. There is, as 1% we 
nothing so successful as success. 

Sprinc-TipE is well named, for it is as char. 
vernal season in its sparkle and vivacity. were 
cult either, so that there are no drawbacks t? ~* 
ment by the least skilful manipulator. 


iil 
piece yn 
y) +b 


“¢ Silvery Strains—Fond Memory.” By ¢ 
Brown., (Shepherd.) ; 
‘“¢The Hide oe Seek Polka.” Compose 
Jewell. Illustrated. (Shepherd. - Sot 
«Sans Souci QuairiNe. Pe cad by Frank p 
(Shepherd. ) opt 
Fonp Mrmory forms part of a series of ast 
arranged for little players, both as solos and der 
the title of “‘ Silvery Strains.” The number | 
is an arrangement of Stephen Glover’s alt M 


Novemsrr 20, 1869. | 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


SS ee el ee eee 


a = : x . 
Ir eady noticed, and in its present attractive setting 1t 
Scarcely fail to please the children. 
HE Hive anp SgsEeK Porka is also exceedingly simple, 


ai deans of the game that gives its name to the polka, 

thej In their sports, as all, happy children should be, by 

a Tae Soucr is a piece of greater pretensions. It is 

ne easant set of qnadrilles, introducing attractive airs, 

Dede if not brilliantly set ; and though we cannot 

ch let for it any very marked popularity, yet where 
°Wn it will be liked. 


“The Suez Quadrille.” By Adam Wright. (Robert 
°cks and Co., New Burlington-street.) 
(C Twilight Polka.” By Adam Wright. 
ocks and Co.) 
and cabPY Dreams.” 
Gis O, Fair Dove! O, Fond Dove.” Melody by A. S. 
(uty: Transcribed for. the Pianoforte by Carl Luini. 
ocks and Co.) 
t] Tue Surz Quapritie.—The title-page should cause 
US set to be talked of, even were the airs less popular or 
at arrangement less attractive. It supplies not at all 
: bad bird’s-eye view of M. Lesseps’ great work that has 
“awn towards it so many illustrious travellers within the 
“Wt few weeks, and will soon be numbered, if it be not 
Teady, amongst the wonders of the age. Young ladies 
‘nxious to be “coached” in their Eastern geography, 
reky that the great leader of the fashions is exciting the 
vy of the Orientals, should obtain this really effect- 
ee rechauffée of well-known airs, and, in the time- 
noured vernacular, ‘‘ Kill two birds with one stone.” 
Winticut Potka.—Polkas, it would appear from the 
Many that have reached us already, are to receive more 
‘an ordinary attention this season, and Mr. Adam 
Vright?s will certainly not be passed by. It is tolerably 
asy, as this species of composition should be, but is at 
the same time graceful and pleasant thoughout, and in 
Parts even brilliant. The frontispiece, though rather too 
'Ighly coloured, adds to its attractions. 

Happy Dreams.—The title-page of this exceedingly- 
D Casant set of waltzes is radiant in all the colours of the 
"’ainbow, and as gorgeously suggestive. A chubby, happy 
child, peacefully sleeping in a beautifal shell surmounted 


Tllustrated. 


Waltz. By J. Pridham, (Cocks 


e 


»*y a glowing peacock’s feather, floats amongst the water-, 


lilies ; and the music, in its lightness and melodiousness, 
8; we presume, symbolical of his happy dreams. It in- 
Toduces such well-known and tunesome airs, as ‘‘ The 
Ottage by the Sea,” and ‘Long Ago,” and while it is 
Not unsuitable for children of a larger growth, it is quite 
Within the power of juvenile players. 
O, Farr Dove, &c.—The melody, by Mr. Gatty, on 
Which this piece is based was noticed by us some little 
ime ago, so that it is only necessary now +o say that all 
Who have found pleasure in the original piece will be glad 
© meet with it in its present form. Itis simply but 
Pleasantly arranged, the air being well-sustained through- 
Out, and not tortured by unmeaning variations. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul have arrived in America. 

At Mile. Patti’s last appearance at Paris 12/7. was the price 
Of the stalls. Besides the subscriptions, 880/. was taken. 

A statue of Mr. Peabody is to be erected at Rome by order 
°f the Pope. 

The first stone of the statue of Czarina Catherine) II. will 


‘be laid at St. Petersburg on St. Catherine’s-day, November 24. 


_Lady Eastlake is editing the life and correspondence of John 
ibson, the celebrated sculptor. 

. Wachtel has agreed to sing for M. Strakosch in America 

In 1871-1872. 


Joachim will succeed Mme. Norman-Neruda as first violin 


at the Monday Popular Concerts after Christmas. 
The Musical Standard says that a piano played by the feet 
4s been invented in Cincinnati. 
A niece of Mendelssohn, who exhibits great musical talent, 
has recently entered at the Leipsic Conservatoire. 


Baltimore proposes to erect a monument to George Peabody 


mM Druid-hill-park, to cost 150,000 dollars. 
yialiss Amy Sedgwick is making a farewell tour in the pro- 

Inces, 

The French Opera attempted in New York has come to 
grief, The artists not having been paid, and in distress, 
“ppeal for a subscription to pay their journey back to Paris. 

An instrumental concert is now held daily in the Concert 
Hall of the Crystal Palace, under the conductorship of Mr. 
Mlanns. 

The Long Strike, adrama by Mr. Boucicault, first played 
Some years ago at the Lyceum, will, report says, be shortly 
Produced at the Princess’s. 


. One more successor to Adah Isaacs Menkin has been found 


Ma Mile. Lilian, who has appeared at Astley’s as Mazeppa, 


‘nd is nightly bound to the meek quadruped that does duty 


or ** the fiery untamed steed” of the legend. 
“Cent. per Cent.; a Story written upon a Bill Stamp,’ 


’ 


Money matters. 


Mr. Harry Palmer, of Niblo’s Garden, New York, has ar- 


rived in England to effect engagements with Messrs. Sothern, 
“chter, Buckstone, Byron, J. L. Toole, and other actors, 
tresses, and dramatists. 


is 
the title of Mr. B. Jerrold’s new illustrated book. The work 
'S intended not only for City readers, but for all interested in 


There are 
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Taunted, it is said, by his father for his extreme dislike to 


already received the name of Tennyson House. 


many eligible building sites in the neighbourhood, and doubt- 
less the pleasure of having so clever a neighbour will draw a 
great number of citizens and others to the spot. 

A new daily paper will probably appear in London next 
spring. The proprietors of the Morning Star refuse to let 
their valuable premises, on which they have a lease of nearly 
ninety years, and they retain their machinery untouched. 

The green curtain of thé Strand Theatre the other night 
descended rather too quickly, when, unfortunately, Miss 
Bufton sustained a severe contusion upon her shoulder. The 
favourite actress had a narrow escape ; not bad taste, though, 
on the part of the curtain ! 

A monument is about to be erected over the grave of the 
late Cardinal Wiseman at Kensal-green. It will be in Gothic 
style, from designs by Mr. Welby Pugin. When the cathe- 
dral at Westminster is completed, the body of the late cardi- 
nal and the monument will be removed to it. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan, the poet, is so unwell with cerebral 
symptoms that literary labour has had to be entirely sus- 
pended, and is not likely to be soon resumed. He had been 
more or less unfit for active work for some years past—a griev- 
ous misfortune to a professional man of letters. 

A New Tueatre.—A theatre, to be named ‘The New 
Belgravia,” is in course of construction near Sloane-square, 
near the station of the Metropolitan Railway. Mr. Henry 
Grant will be the manager, and it is expected that the house 
will be completed about Christmas. 

Yiovana d’Arco, the posthumous opera of Rossini, an- 
nounced as ‘‘new,” proves to be nothing but an old cantata of 
his revived for the benefit of subscribers in the theatre at 
Bologna. The opera- house at Barcelona has been opened with 
Les Vépres Siciliennes. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. George Herbert 
Bond, a tenor singer of opera well known in the provinces in 
connection with Loveday’s English Opera Troupe. Mr. Bond 
was only twenty-eight years old, and promised to rise to some 
eminence in his protession. He died at Wakefield, of typhoid 
fever, after a brief illness. 

Two French literary men have recently died under some- 
what similar circumstances. M. Forcade, a political and 
financial writer of great distinction, and M. Antony Des- 
champs, one of the chief literary supporters of Victor Hugo 
and the ‘‘romantic’’ school. Both writers had suffered from 
disorder of the brain. 

Mr. W. 8. Woop1n.—This long-established entertainer has 
returned to London, after a provincial tour of considerable 
duration, with some new views, painted by Mr. O’Connor. 
The popular polygraphist will commence his famous ‘‘ Carpet- 
Bag ” entertainment, at the Egyptian Hall, on Monday, 
November 29. 

The new illustrated paper, which is to be entitled The 
Graphic, will appear on December 4. It will be edited by 
Mr. Sutherland KMdwards, and its artistic staff numbers Mr. 
Armitage, A.R.A., Mr. Faed, R.A., Sir F. Grant, P.R.A., 
Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A., &c., &c. The engraving is entrusted 
to Mr. W. L. Thomas. 7'he Graphic is to be notable both for 
its literary and artistic excellence. 

New Exuisition oF Ptcrures.—Arrangements are being 
made for an exhibition of great interest, which will worthily 
occupy the new rooms of the Royal Academy during the early 
months of the year. A committee of Royal Academicians is 
now busily at work collecting from the various private gal- 
leries in the kingdom a number of fine works of the old 
masters, which will be opened tothe public in January. 

Tue GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION.—This pleasant place of 
entertainment will reopen on Monday next, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. German Reed. The opening piece will be 
anew burletta by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, entitled, strangely enough, 
** Ages Ago.” Mr. Frederick Clay has composed the music, 
and the cast will include Mr.and Mrs. German Reed, Miss 
Fanny Holland, and Mr. Arthur Cecil. 

Signor Verdi, now in his fifty-fifth year, has communicated 
to the syndic of Busseto his intention to assign annually, in 
equal portions, the six hundred franes accruing to him every 
year as Cavalier of the Civil Order of Savoy, to two poor 
scholars, one a boy who may have distinguished himself by 
industry and ability at the principal gymnasium or school of 
Parma, the other for any poor girl at the school of Busseto 
whose industry and good conduct may seem to entitle her to 
the reward. 

Miracle literature, if we may so call it, is about to busy 
itself (of course at Rome) on a charming incident. <A _re- 
captured runaway convict is about to be tried for evasion. 
His defence is, that having prayed to the Virgin, she sent an 
angel, by whom he was conducted out of the prison ; and that 
the turnkeys are not to blame! It is supposed he will be 
acquitted, as conviction would be to deny miracles, the media- 
tory power of the Virgin, and the efficacy of prayer. We 
shall, probably, have an illustrated pamphlet on the matter. 

That familiarity is not always productive of contempt, let 
the proverb run to the contrary as it may, there is proof 
positive in the favour with which the playgoing public con- 
tinues to regard Lord Lytton’s romantic drama, the Lady of 
Lyons. On Saturday evening this favourite drama was re- 
presented at Mr. Barry Sullivan’s pretty theatre in Holborn, 
in the presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales and a 
numerous assemblage. Mr. Sullivan, who appeared as Claude 
Melnotte, was vehemently applauded, and, as the theatrical 
phrase goes, ‘‘ brought down the house ” in all the most tell- 
ing scenes and situations. Mrs. Hermann Vezin, as Pauline 
Deschappelles, acted with genuine impassionment. 

The Egyptian bands and the dancing girls played an im- 
portant part in the welcome given to the Empress at Cairo. 
Some of these bands were composed of fifteen or twenty 
players, others had only three or four, and these, with their 
bagpipes and cymbals, and their wild Saracenic airs, sounded 
strangely out of place in those crowded streets. Most of all 
the throngs clustered round the dancing girls, whose postur- 
ings are altogether indescribable ; certainly no description 
can prepare one for their outrageous indecency. These exhi- 
bitions are now scarce in Cairo, as the Government has set its 


wets 


t It is intended to place a statue of the late Earl of Derby in 
the Carlton Club. A committee, of which Lord Henry 


P ®onox will be secretary, is being formed to carry out this 
CSlen 


face against them, and it is only upon occasions of this sort 
that they are to be witnessed in the open street. 

In the first of a series of papers on ‘‘'The Hymns of Eng- 
land ” the Quiver gives the following : ‘‘ In the little meeting- 


Sir Henry Bulwer’s ‘‘Characters” is being prepared in a 
Popular edition. 
witty is preparing a new series of these Characters. 
Wl consist of Lord Brougham, Sir Robert Peel, and M. 

“fayette, 

ae Dutch novel onan English subject, and of great repute 
lolland, is about to appear in our language. It is one of 

OBO hy the popular author, H. J. Schimmel ; the title— 

Rey y. Hollis ; a Romance of the Days of Charles II. and 

‘liam, Prince of Orange.” 
ne he Poet Laureate is building for himself ‘‘ a lordly pleasure 
Wel)” as the man who is making 4,000/. a-year by poetry can 
Sur afford to do. He has cleared some fine forest land on the 

ee hills, not far from Godalming, and is erecting there a 

“lous dwelling, surrounded by extensive grounds. It has 


There is even better news than this: Sir 
They 


house at Southampton, Isaac Watts, a youth of twenty, 
worshipped with his father ; but the dull and drowsy hymns, 
‘bleated ’to duller and drowsier tunes, were a source of great 
vexation to him, and he did not fail to make his complaints 
known to his father, who was a deacon of the church. ‘Then 
try and improve them,’ said he. The lad did so, and soon 
afterwards, at the close of one of the Sunday services, his first 
hymn was sung— 


‘ Behold the glories of the Lamb, 
Amidst his Father’s throne ; 
Prepare new honours for his name, 
And songs before unknown.’ 
The hymn was a prophecy. ‘Songs before unknown’ were 
now prepared. In 1707 his first hymn-book appeared. 


Tate and Brady’s ‘New Version of the Psalms,’ he was in- 
spired to give his own version, and in 1719 it was published. 
From this time the world was irundated with hymns.” 

THe House IN wHIcH JouN Bunyan Diep.—Mr. W. J. 
Loftie, writing to the Times, says that it was in a house 
which stood as nearly as possible under the eastern entrance 
of the new Holborn Viaduct that ‘‘ Bunyan departed from the 
exile of this world.” Mr. Loftie continues: ‘‘I am sure 
many of your readers will join with me in hoping that the 
Corporation, having obliterated the very street in which +he 
event occurred, will endeavour to preserve its memory, either 
by such a tablet as the Society of Arts have lately made use 
of for a similar purpose, which might be affixed to some part 
of the new building in the Holborn Valley, or else by calling 
one of the new streets in that neighbourhood by the name of 
the immortal Tinker of Elstow.” 

A memorial is ‘about to be erected in Dunkeld Cathedral to 
the men of the 42nd Highlanders (the Black Watch) who fell 
during the Crimean war. ‘The monument is being executed 
by Mr. Steel, and is nearly finished. One day recently the 
whole regiment, about 700 men, marched to see the monu- 
ment. They passed through the studio two and two, and 
returned through it, gazing earnestly at the monument, which 
consists of a Gothic mural tablet, the upper part adorned 
With figures in high relief, representing a scene in a battle 
field. The men were much pleased and interested with their 
visit. Miss Burdett Coutts, the Countess of Rothes, and the 
Hon. Waldegrave Leslie were present in the studio at the 
time when the soldiers were there. 

Apropos of the Jotting in our last number, referring to a 
forthcoming serial work from the pen of our great humorist, 
it may be remarked that Mr. Dickens, although one of the 
most prolitic writers of our time, is also one of the slowest. 
Sir Walter Scott made nothing of throwing off a three volume 
novel in three months, and often drew bills on his publisher 
at nine, twelve, and fifteen months for a series of works, with- 
out at the time possessing the slightest notion of what the 
works themselves were to be ; and Nir Bulwer Lytton, writing 
only three or four hours a-day, has thrown off most of his 
novels at the rate of two or three a-year. But Charles 
Dickens, like Tennyson, takes his leisure, keeps his MS. on 
his desk for a year or eighteen months, humours his fancy, 
writes and rewrites, and polishes without end. 

Was ever anything in the history of literary dandyism like 
this of M. Gustave Flaubert? He has written a new novel, 
the manuscript of which he sent to his publishers in a small 
square oaken box with steel edges and lock. The oak is 
varnished ; on the lid are two letters, G. F., in black steel. 
The hinges are made of steel. The box is lined with wadded 
grey silk, spangled with scarlet rosebuds. The manuscript 
of the new novel (whose title is ‘* L’ Education Sentimentale’’) 
is in two volumes. They are bound in grey silk. On the 
back of each volume is the author’s name in red letters; on 
the side of each volume are the initials G. IF. embroidered in 
scarlet silk. The work is written on paper made in imitation 
of paper of the olden time; namely, very thick, slightly 
grained, and yet half glazed. The author has written his 
story ina most legible hand. The titles of the chapters are 
written in red ink, and on each page are the initials G. F. 

Mr. Mark Lemon has been giving his impersonation of 
Falstaff at Plymouth, and the lessee of the Plymouth Theatre 
summoned him for performing without a licence, and also 
charged the proprietor of the Royal Hotel Assembly Rooms 
with permitting an illegal performance. The illegality of the 
affair was pointed out before the performance took place, upon 
which Mr. Lemon agreed to dispense with the assistance of the 
artists engaged, and to read the respective parts in the play ; 
but it was proved that Mr. Lemon was assisted in his Falstaff, 
and that the scenery employed was descriptive. It was 
stated in the defence that Mr. Lemon had been advised by a 
barrister that the entertainment was perfectly legal. Mr. 
Lemon had been to fifty towns in the character of Falstaff, 
and only at Exeter and Plymouth had he met with opposition. 
The bench said there would have been no difficulty in obtain- 
ing a licence for the play, but, as it was, an infringment of the 
law had taken place, and they should impose a penalty of 17. 
The charge against the proprietor of the rooms was withdrawn. 

The death is announced of the Rey. William Harness, 
incumbent of All Saints, Knightsbridge, and Prebendary of 
St. Paui’s. Mr. Harness, who was in his eightieth year, was 
on « visit to bis former curate, the Dean of Battle, and, in 
descending a stone staircase, fell, and died almost instan- 
taneously. He was a schoolfellow, and afterwards an intimate 
friend, of Lord Byron. He was for many years incumbent of 
Regent-square Chapel, St. Pancras, and was appointed Clerical 
Registrar by Lord Lansdowne. He afterwards undertook to 
build the church of All Saints, Knightsbridge, and was 
himself the principal contributor. He had ceased to preach 
during the last three years. Mr. Harness was not unknown 
in the field of literature. His edition of ‘‘Shakspeare” was 
well received and has become scarce ; and he was at different 
periods a contributor to the Quarterly, to Fraser's, and 
Blackwood’s Magazines. His last undertaking was writing the 
introduction to the ‘‘ Life of Mary Russell Mitford,” which 
he just lived to see published. 


LADIES AND THE Brive Rrpanp.—The two vacancies in 
the Fraternity of the Knights of the Garter offer an admirable 
opportunity, says the Pall Mall Gazette, to Mr. Gladstone to 
show that chivalric regard for women’s rights to which he 
is said by some to be somewhat too much inclined. By 
adopting such a course he might conciliate private aspirations 
with political necessities. ‘The practice of conferring blue 
armlets and mantles on ladies is almost as old as the order 
itself, and throughout the middle ages and days of chivalry 
the election of ‘‘ Ladies of the Fraternity of St. George and 
of the Society of the Garter” was of no rare occurrence. 
According to Sir Harris Nicolas, than whom no one was more 
competent to speak with authority, the practice declined 
during the wars of the Roses, in consequence of more savage 
habits then introduced. It was revived under Edward IV., 
and, if not cherished, at least not discouraged by the sterner 
Henry VIL. In the reign of Henry VILL, in spite of that 
monarch’s admiration for the fair sex, the influence of women 
seems to have begun to decline, for they were then excluded 
from their ancient participation in the honours of the Garter. 
In 1631 Charles I. proposed ina chapter of the order that 
the ladies should resume their ancient privileges, but the 
civil war breaking out prevented any further steps being 
taken in the matter. Since then women’s rights have 
slumbered. heres 

‘For a year and a half T suffered so much with rheuma- 
tism in my arm as to deprive me of all rest at night, and as 
I could get no relief from the Medical Faculty, my daughter 
persuaded me to try your Pain Killer. The first bottle con- 
vinced me that it would restore the use of my arm as well 
as relieve the pain, and before I had finished the second I 
had got the cure I had so long sought.—ELIZa MARKS, 
Mitksham, Oct. 20, 1868,—To Perry Davis and Son, London. 
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PusHING on our remarks of last 
week, on dinner and evening toilettes, 
to the subject of silks and satins, we 
find that dresses are exhibited. at the 
best houses of a soft thick silk of 
rare lustre, called drap imperial, and 
the corresponding shades are shown 
in satins of fine quality, designed for 
the grand toilettes of the approaching 
gay season. First is ciel-blne, the 
palest sky tint with changeful silver 
shimmer. Artists in colours have 
experimented for years to obtain this 
pure shade without the leaden hue or 
the greenish tinge that gas-light de- 
4 velopsin many evening blues. Foamy 
billows of lace and ornaments of pearl should accompany 
this admirable colour. Next 
to this are darker blnes, royal, 
Mexique,and ultramarine, the 
shades deepening in the order 
mentioned. Four coral shades 
are shown—the first is white- 
coral warmed with the merest 
blush of pink, scarcely deeper 
than a flesh tint ;_ pink-coral 
like the pale Neapolitan orna- 
ments; the darker rose-coral ; 
and the deepest red shade so 
becoming to brunettes. Be- 
yond these 1s the new gas- 
light green, verd Nile, a fa- 
vourite hue with the Princess 
of Wales, and becoming to 
the fair golden blonde; Po- 
mona and eimerald-green com- 
plete the list. 

Satin velours, new this sea- 
son, have broad ottoman reps 
of velvet on satin, somewhat 
after the fashion of uncut vel- 
vet, but far Handsomer. The 
same material is made into 
waved armare reps, and is 
produced ‘in all. the light 
shades—ciel-blue, pink-coral, 
pearl-colour, and Nile green. 

Dinner robes of white gros 
grain are seen with broad 
woven borders of velvet, 
either mauve, pink, or blue. 
Fine shades of violet, garnet, 
and royal blue poult have vel- 
vet borders of the same shade 
edged by crimped fringe. 
Among other attractive no- 
velties is soft poult de soie 
antique in rose - pink and 
melon-coloured grounds, bro- 
caded with branches of crim- 
son and purple roses with 
autumn. foliage — only two 
sprays across the width of 
silk. These are the firstfruits 
of the promise made by the 
French Empress to her sub- 
jects in Lyons that these bro- 
cades should be restored to 
favour. White brocaded with 
black makes a most effective 
evening dress. Cameo silks, 
light tints on others of deeper 
shade, like the different strata 
of stone in cameo ornaments, 
are shown in sardoayx, grey, 
and purple stripes. This idea 
of tone upon tone is much in 
favour this winter, and is car- 
ried out by using trimmings 
of a lighter shade than the 
dress, or else different mate- 
rials of the same shade—thus, 
pink-coral trims rose-pink ; 
blondine velvet is on satin of 
the same hue, the difference 
in material making almost 
different strata of colour; and 
jet-black is used for trim- 
ming blue-black. 

In low-priced silks a dark 
colour glacé with black is 
largely manufactured. The 
bronze-reds, prune and black, 
violet and black, and green 
are most stylish. These are 
commended for dresses short 
enough to serve for outdoors and. home wear. 


GENERAL HINTS ON DRESSES. 


The corsage with basques is greatly used for indoor 
dresses. Self-coloured woollens and silks are made with 
Short basques two fingers deep cut into six or eight elon- 
eee The Sleeves are coat-shaped, with trim- 
aaoete i. elbow ; the skirt, gored and untrimmed, lies 

I © Hoor a few inches at the back. Belt and bow 


we pe Saae Black silk made in this way, trimmed 
with a 51as band piped with velvet, and worn with linen 


into battlemented points, or with a | 


collar and cufts cut 
set of unbleached linen edged with lace, describes a most | 
ar. 


tasteful toilette for afternoon we 
If it is desirable to have a more dressy corsage, cut the | 
neck with revers, and turn back the basque in front and 
at the side and back seams to form similar revers. This 
is especially pretty for the black 
again since the fabric has been perfected. 
revers with a pleated frill of alpaca, or with 
gros grain edged with Tom Thumb fringe, 


alpacas so much worn | casaque of black velvet worn over a short 
Trim the} grain. 
a band of | train, a yard and three-fourths long, falls its full length ; 
Never use! but for church or for 
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velvet or satin on alpaca, as they detract from the simple 
neatness at which it aims. The belt and sash for alpaca 
should be of gros grain. The best style for outdoor cos- 
tumes of this material is a close-fitting casaque amply 
draped behind and a round skirt. A twelve-inch box- 
pleated flounce, headed by a bias band and standing box- 
pleated frill, trims the skirt. Narrower pleating is on 
the casaque. 

To add the appearance of a basque to the round waists 
of last winter modistes make a pleated belt or peplum of 
black velvet, or silk, to be worn with any dress instead 
of asash. This is made of a bias strip ten inches deep 
behind, sloping much narrower in front. It is edged all 
round with narrow fringe or lace, and box-pleated upon 
a belt ribbon, an inch of it extending above the belt as a 
frill. This is effectively worn with dresses trimmed with 


black velvet. 

Another dressy novelty to be worn over silks and 
poplins of solid colour is a black velvet fichu, short on 
the shoulders and pointed to the belt back and front, 
with a deep postillion basque behind. 


CARD-RACK, 


shaped drops edges the garment, and the cape is buttoned 
from the throat to the belt. Worn over heart-shaped 
and Pompadour corsages, this stylish cape makes a high- 
necked costume, and gives variety to a limited wardrobe. 

Over-skirts have regained their popularity, and are 
more worn than ever. The most graceful style for 
upper skirts, with apron fronts, is to make them as long 
as the under-skirt, and drape them in deep pleats on the 
hips, making them only short enough to show the trim- 
ming of the under-skirt beneath. Scallops, or castellated 
points, or else flat bands, trim upper skirts better than 


ruffles that rumple easily. One tasteful modiste turns up | 


a three-inch hem on the outside, and pipes it with velvet 
or gros grain. 
TRAINED CASAQUES, 
The height of elegance in carriage costimes is a trained 


For visiting and at ceremonious receptions the 


valking it may, by a simple process, 


A fringe of pear- | 
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be looped into graceful and voluminous drapery shore: 
than the skirt beneath. An elegant model is aE 3 


velvet, trimmed with ostrich feathers and lace. A 
to be worn over skirts of any colour. A costume Ce 
by Worth has a trained casaque of blue-black velvet, ae 
dered with thread lace and passementerie. The skirt De 
cedes from the belt in front, is looped back at the Si@€*s 
and falls into a train behind. Two broad box pleats bs 
the waist hold the full width of the train, and a se 
loop at the end of the train, fastened to a button bene 
the belt, arranges the drapery. Lace ruches are aoe 
the neck, a jabot in front, and three lace ruffles fall £ 
ward the hand on the wide coat sleeves. Belt and ae 
of gros grain. The short round skirt imported with t? 
is of black faille, trimmed with two straight box-pleate 
ruffles, each a finger deep, and above these a vel’ if 
flounce six inches wide in box-pleats held by a cba! 
of puffs. “4 

Another elegant costume is a skirt of green faille, 
trimmed to the knee with a flounce and three pu 
separated by velvet bands. Over this is a trained casaqU¢ 
of green drap d’été, bordere 
with shaded embroidery @? 
fringe. The train is graceful) 
festooned by a single loopa? 
button beneath the sash. | 

Slightly different from thes? 
are the trained tunic skirt; 
worn with a basque or shor 
skirt. In these suits the tru? 
is usually of gros grain, the 
basque and under-skirt of Ve™" 
vet. Ablack suit hasa shot 
velvet skirt with a box-pleate¢ 
velvet ruffle, headed by dla 
gonal pleatings of faille. The 
upper skirt, trimmed a? 
tunic-shape, is of faille bot 
dered with velvet. This rea& 
tionary skirt is a yard an 
half long behind, made of oD 
fnll width and two slope 
side breadths that hang ope™ 
trom the belt to show the ve" 
vet skirt beneath. Short 
basque, with Louis XIV. vest 
of velvet, and deep cuils 0? 
the coat-sleeves. ‘Lhe trai 
of this dress is looped by # 
single button. A similar suit 
has a purple skirt and black 
over train of over four fu 
widths anda side gore. Th? 
edge is hemmed on the out 
side and piped with satin. 
loop placed half-way dow? 
the second widths is attache 
to two buttons on the belt 
Black silk corsage, heart- 
shaped, with sabot sleeve®: 
This answers for a dinner 0! 
carriage dress. 


with draped trains an 
basques, are nade of draP 
d’éte and other woollen good®: 
trimmed with velvet bands ail 
gros grain frills in pleats, 4 
turned one way. 
pai FASHION AT BRIGHTON | _ 
It seems to be the unanl- 
mous opinion of those bes 
able to come to a corret 
judgment on the matter, that 
Brighton is fuller just no¥ 
than it has been thus early 1” 
the month for the two p@ 
years. It is at the eud of tls 
month, however, that the 
Brighton season is at 35 
height. A correspondent ° 
the Queen supplies the fol- 
lowing jottings on the fas?” 
ions at this most popular ° 
autumn watering-places :— 


In the morning, at all events, 
everybody wears hats, and t 
hats that everybody wears oon 
the Tyrolean. I don’t belie¥ ; 
that out of the many thousa2 
of people I have been watching 
for the last few hours I cou 
have counted twenty with pny 
other shape. Men and wo tae 
both wear them, and the bere 
of the period dons a little ae 
of peacock or pheasant’s feat of 
(not much larger than a oe : 
piece) on on one side of his 
Of course, there are Tryoléé e 
hats and Tyrolean hats. As far as I can judge, it seems Hike 
the aim of the belle of the period to possess one as much ag 
those of her male friends as possible. In this case the crov ere 
very high, and quite soft, folding, together at the top. ne es a 
is another Tyrolean shape, which more closely resem ring 
sugar loaf-—harder and firmer in substance, and more tap fore 
towards the top—in fact, altogether smaller than those ; Ww 
mentioned. Indeed, the variety is endless, chietly market 
the modulations in the height and breadth of the =1108 ‘ 
They are mostly made of black felt ; but you see black ve 
grey felt, straw, and sealskin. The usual trimming 18 4 may 
plume of cock’s feathers, put just in front, so that they ow: 
droop over the high crown, but they seem always to if Girl 
ing about in the wind ; and you could almost fancy t Maly 
of the Period had taken some of the hints so plent# all 
offered her, and had formed an Amazonian rifle corps - ghio! 
events, her shako is ready so long as the present 14 


ed 
. A rang 
lasts. Now and then you see long ostrich plumes, aT nerd . 


wu. 


- : f 7 re 
skit of gros|in the same way, but the cock’s feathers are far more § at itt 


Strips of spotted tulle coming over the point of ike 
front, and pinned together on the chignon at the bac%, “a 
for veils; but the newest fashion is a long gauze 


serve 
arf ’ 


n 
Plain and stylish dresses 
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attached to the hat as a veil, and then going under the chin, 

und the throat, and fastening in a loose knot at the side, 
= end hanging down. ‘Tyrolean hats and tartan dresses and 
Begs will mark this Brighton season, just as Atlantic 
- ‘ts and Connemara cloaks have marked its predecessors. 
Annot say, however, that I saw as many plaids worn as I had 


tanected. Here and there you noticed a petticoat of Rob Roy 
artan 
’ . é ° . 
Sk tunic, I also saw several suits of tartan—I will describe 
Tee. One was a woollen material, of the Stuart plaid ; the 


8 , : 
Kirt was short, with a succession of crossway flounces at the 


°ttom ; there was a panier trimmed round with the same | 


“Uncing, and asleeveless jacket. Another was of the same 
Material with the Rob Roy plaid ; the skirt short, with one 
‘ited flounce round the edge. The mantle was of the same, 
°C a round form, fi 


€ach side, leaving the fulness to form the sleeve, and finished off 
at the back by a large bow. The third was peculiar ; you 
Would haye scarcely seen it anywhere else but on the Brighton 
1 ‘er, save perhaps at Margate, if the season there were a little 
ater, An underskirt, neither long nor short, was of Rob Roy 
Plaid ; over this was a longitudinally-puffed silk tunie, scarcely 
* quarter of a yard shorter; then came a deep ridingote of 

€ plaid, with a red and black shawl worn scarfways across 
the ‘shoulders. 


Surmounted by a Tyrolean hat with a red feather in it. There 
Were a good many black silk dresses, trimmed with cross-cut 
ands of plaid. 
Pretty toilettes. 7 
Peculiarly exemplifies what Frenchwomen term cur complete 
Wnoerance of the great art of dress. Every separate article 
Worn seems to have been bought solely on its own merits, 
With no reference whatever to the rest of the toilette. Paniers 
’re as dear to the heart of Englishwomen as were huge 
rinolines in the days of yore ; but if anything could tend to 
Send them out of fashion, it would be the way in which they 


- ! 
are worn at Brighton, and the ill-made and ill-arranged ones | 


Seen there at every turn. The word panier has evidently a 
Wide significance ; it may mean a short small hunch or bag 
Worn at the back of the waist, or a kind of tunic hanging half- 
Way down the skirt. There was something jaunty and pretty 
“Dout them as adopted in the summer, when nothing but a 


itt 


i 


man A 
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tight-fitting body was required with them ; but nearly all the 
‘ut-door coverings now in vogue seem to put them out of 
Shape and disfigure them. Short loose sealskin jackets do not 
£0 well with them ; nor do these new cloth jackets which are 
to be the fashion now. They are double-breasted and tight- 

tting, with very short basques and revers atthe neck. Their 
Only trimming is a band of sealskin all round them, if they 
are brown, and astracan if they are black, and they all seem 

© have two large buttons at the back of the waist. Even the 
tight-fitting velvet jackets which have large paniers of their 
°wn disfigure a dress with paniers; in France the latter are 
Made separate from the dress, and are only worn when they 
Suit the rest of the costume. 


Kee best places to see what people are wearing is in the 
’ . 7 ‘ * 
Ing’s-road in the afternoon, and on the West Pier in the 


Morning, fiom about twelve to two. 
row more distinctly as they promenade about, than on the 
\ing’s-road, though the company is perhaps more distin- 
&Uished on the latter. A few toilettes naturally attract the 
ey © among the crowd, and there are an endless variety. Thick 
ite cambrics worn with sealskin jackets, brown Holland 
Suits, serges, silks and skirts of satin cloth, blue, maroon, 
Srey, and the old-fashioned blue-black shades revived, were 
Cre general than anything, except black silk tunics worn 
Over blue satin, pink silk, blue silk, and violet satin petti- 
oats. Faded light silks of all kinds had been metamorphosed 
Ato petticoats, English people find this fashion of short dresses 
eery economical one. Among the prettiest costumes was a 
lolet satin petticoat with a violet velvet redingote over it, fit- 
as quite closely to the figure, the basque being very long. 
y other elegant dress was a grey sillx petticoat made with two 
play, deep flounces, both plaited one way in very narrow 
wea which were stitched down again in the middle of their 
woth ; a rich velvet redingote fell over this, very much 
aque up at the side. A black velvet dress, with a tunic 
lai Jacket, was trimmed round with corded silk, closely 
vere a la vierge, and looked very handsome. A brown 
whiecen suit, which was much admired, was trimmed with 
Wives marabout feathers, a band of the same going round the 
cute White muslin ties are very popular ; so are Elizabethan 
GE Pretty white collarettes of sealskin and swansdown, 
two inches wide, are sold, and people seem to like them. 
Tee arisian rage for gold trimming has crept over bere, and 
~“AW one or two loose cashmere cloaks trimmed with rows of 


On the pier you see the 


[| 


. - c | 
» Made up diagonally, peeping from beneath a black 


tting into the figure tightly, both back and | 
Tont, by means of a band, which passed through two slits on | 


The wearer was “ fair, fat,” and decidedly | 
Ver “forty.” Still, a somewhat abundant crop of curls was 


But, to speak honestly, there were very few | 
The general style of dressing at Brighton | 
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gold and silver braid. Golden hair is to be seen on all sides, 
and the plaited chatelaine chignons of various kinds ; no other 
form in the way of chignons seems to find favour. 


(TaD 


itr @lork-table. 
Uf 


BRAIDING PATTERN. 

This is a pretty braiding pattern for a lady’s petticoat 
or a child’s dress. It must be traced on tissue paper, 
tacked on the fabric, the braiding closely stitched on with 
_the machine, and the paper gently and carefully removed. 


CARD-RACK IN INDIAN PAINTING. 


A card-rack in plain white wood must be purchased at! 
some fancy shop, such as Lebarbe’s, in Regent-street, or 
'Shapcott’s, in Rathbone-place, London. Trac» the out- 
‘line of the design on it. Fill up the figures with lines in | 
Indian ink, and then paint all over the ground with lamp | 
‘black, letting it dry each time, and painting and repaint- | 
|ing till the black is perfect ; it then resembles ebony and | 


ivory. Have it varnished. 


dol = : ° Ca 
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As it is not improbable that we may soon have some sharp | 
frosts, it may be as well to remind the reader that plants kept 
close to the windows of sitting-rooms often suffer severely, 
| As it is right to allow indoor plants, especially in towns, all 
the light possible, it will generally be found sufficient during 
the prevalence of severe frosts to move them back a little, or, 
where this is not possible, to interpose the blind between 
them and the glass. 

As the season for planting shrubs out of doors is not yet 
| over, a hint will not be out of place on the merits of the 
‘honeysuckle, certainly one of the best and hardiest, if not 
‘the very best, of climbers for almost all situations. Its per- 
fume is rich, its growth noble and graceful, and itis at once 


BRAIDING PATTERN. 


jtractable and blooms abundantly. The flowers of several 
kinds of honeysuckle are special favourites in gardens, in conse- | 
quence of their delightful odour. 


: Indeed, writes Mr. Glenny, | 
if we take into consideration the exquisite fragrance of this 
|family, its abundant bloom, its pretty bushy and climbing 
‘habit, and its obedience to almost every kind of treatment and 
training, we can hardiy admit that it has a superior among 
\all the hardy trees and shrubs, unless it be in the rose, which 
beats it in variety. Whether we grow it independently, with 
jonly as much support as a stake will give it, or form it into a 
covering for a summer-house, make it climb over a doorway or 
| verandah, or even keep it as a dwarf bush, it has in all cases. 
‘a claim for its excellence, There are many varieties, differing, | 
‘however, chiefly in their time of flowering ; so that we can, 
by growing a few different sorts, preserve a kind of succession 
for many months. It grows in any soil; it propagates by | 
suckers, by layers, or cuttings. It can be raised from seed, 
for it bears its berries abundantly. It may be pruned 
pretty close, or allowed to ramble without check or hindrance; 
nothing disturbs it—nothing prevents it blooming in its’ 
seazon, and the quantity of flower depends only on the) 
quantity of branches to bear them. If it be required to. 
take any particular direction, it may be supported for a’ 
time in that direction; and one of the prettiest modes of 
growing the most desirable varieties is to support the 
{main stems until they are the height required, and then 
to let it form a head, like a standard tree. They will do 
this at five feet, or ten feet, equally well, and require nothing 
but trimming to the form we desire ; checking them when 
they want to ramble further than we wish, and leading them 
where we want them tv fill out. There are some rather 
tender varieties. ‘he best kind for a small garden are some | 
of the varieties of the common honeysuckles, Lonicera | 
Periclymenum, of which that called the Dutch (Belgicum) and 
the late red (serotinum), are the best; the former blooming 
in the early part, the other in the latter part of the summer. 
The evergreen trumpet honeysuckle (LL. Sempervirens) which 
bears whorls of scarlet flowers from May till August, but re- 
quires a light or sandy soil ; and the Japan honeysuckle (L. 
Japonica), which is robust, nearly evergreen, and flowers for 
several months in succession, bearing red and yellow villous 
blossoms, are perhaps, next to the common kind, the most 
valuable of all the species. The first and last of these grow 
' from fifteen to thirty feet high, and have odorous tlowers ; the! 


, dolt! 


| remainder of his body. 
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other seldom exceeds ten feet in height, and its flowers, 
though very beautiful, are inodorous. 

Bulbs ought to be all planted by this time; but if any re- 
main out of the ground, get them in without delay. The 
Gardener's Magazine advises as follows: Take up tea roses 
that are in exposed situations, and lay them in by the heels 
in a shed out of reach of frost. Cut down fuchsias that are to 
remain out all the winter, and cover their roots with litter or 
coal-ashes. Pansies, pinks, and other choice things in open 
beds should have a little light litter sprinkled over them in 
frosty weather, or be protected with canvas on hoops. Look 
over plants in frames, and take off dead leaves, and keep the 
plants moderately dry. Roses may be planted now during 
dry weather ; the ground to be in good heart, deeply trenched, 
and well manured. On loamy land broken up from grass 
roses do better than in ordinary garden soil, and those who 
grow for show should either use turf liberally or break up 
meadow ground for their best plants. 

Here is a novel suggestion by a correspondent :— 

A Field of Snowdrops.—Who is there that has not admired 
these beautiful harbingers of spring, as they present us with 
their lovely white flowers, whether it be in solitary clumps on 
banks, or in out-of-the-way corners, or in long lines in the 
borders? They, however, produce a more beautiful and 
striking effect when dotted thickly over the lawn. ‘To ensure 
a tield of snowdrops, plant the bulbs rather thickly, and leave 
them to take care of themselves. They will present a beau- 
tiful appearance in the spring, and the foliage can be mowed 
down during the summer without injury to the bulbs; so that 
there will be no fear of the foliage spoiling the appearance of 
the lawn during the summer, 


& lhe ; sy * 
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COUNSEL TO A MOTHER.* 
By Pyr Henny Cuavasse, F.R.C.S. 

CurLpHoop—Epvucation.—A mother is sometimes very 
ambitious to make her child, especially if clever, a prodigy. 
It is foolish, cruel, and dangerous. It is foolish—the height 
of folly—to treat a little child as though he were a big boy. 
It is like feeding a babe on strong meats instead of on mili ; 


it is regular tomfoolery. It is cruel to confine a little child 
to his lessons—to book-learning, within doors, too—when he 
ought to be like a lambkin frisking on the meadows. It is as 
cruel as putting a young colt into harness and driving him in 
a carriage—one is quite as cruel as the other. It is dan- 
gerous: the brain, at such an early age cannot stand book- 
learning ; it is not made for it; it would overstrain it, and 
irreparably injure it, so that when he did grow up—if he ever 
did—he would most likely be, instead of a prodigy, a perfect 
Oh! when will a mother open her eyes and see the 
foliy, the cruelty, and the danger of such proceedings ! 
A child who is ‘‘untimely wise” ought to be a.cause of 
deep anxiety to his parents. Depend upon it that his brain, 
being so precocious, is flourishing at the expense of the 
Such an one is, in all probability, 
puny, delicate, and diseased, and requires skilful management 
and great care in his rearing. Precocious development, then, 


is too frequently a harbinger of danger, of disease, and death, 


“An infant prodigy ” is one of the most painful of sights. 
more especially if ‘tan infant prodigy” be aided and abetted 
by a silly parent—by one who is, in all probability, either 
making a fool of her unfortunate offspring, or killing him 
outright—the latter alternative being the most merciful of the 
two. How true it is, that 

‘© So wise so young, they say do ne’er live long.”-—Shakespeare, 
A mother, then, who has a precocious child, instead of being, 
as she generally is, elated with pride, should tremble with 
anxiety, as, in all probability, death has marked him for his 
own. A precocious child is invariably delicate ; his brain is 


/nourished at the expense of his body; hence, such an one, 


being too forward, is very prone to blight, to disease, to death, 
‘‘As the most forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow.” —Shakespeare. 

It is well for a parent to know that if a precocious child’s 
intellect be forced to maturity, that ‘after maturity is decay.” 

How Ovucut A CHILD TO Be Taucut?—AHe should be taught 
by Pictures. It is surprising what an amount of useful infor- 
mation might be conveyed through the medium of his eye, 
without at all injuring his brain, as moping over school-books 
assuredly will do. Information taught in this way gives 


Aes : a RS ae CHa. 
* For further valuable hints to mothers see “‘Cou®il to 
Mother,” published by Churchill. } 
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pleasure ; by books, pain. Besides, what has a little child to 
do with books? unless it be either a picture-book or a story- 
book, read by his own mother—he being a rapt listener the 
while. There is plenty of time in future years, when his 
brain has become strong, for him to study books ; until then, 
they should be closed books to him. Pictures will teach him 
pleasantly, joyfully, and without fatiguing his brain. This 
latter reason ought to have great weight with a parent. ‘The 
brain of a little child will not bear, with impunity, either 
strain or study.—He should be taught by Song. The nursery 
rhymes, sung to some simple tunes, are an important part 
of a child’s education. They will not only instruct him, 
but they will soothe him ; they will give him intense pleasure. 
It is most delightful and satisfactory to make a little child 
happy! Moreover, these simple ditties will educate both his 
ear and his voice, and will lay the foundation of his becoming 
musical, thus elevating and refining his mind, his tastes, and 
his occupations. ‘‘In the new establishment of infant schools 
or children of three and four years of age everything is 
taught by the aid of song. ‘Their little lessons, their recita- 
tions, their arithmetical countings, are all chanted ; and as 
they feel the importance of their own voices when joined 
together, they emulate each other in the power of vociferating. 
This exercise is found to be very beneficial to their health. 
Many instances have occurred of weakly children of two or 
three years of age, who could scarcely support themselves, 
having become robust and healthy by this constant exercise 
of the lungs. These results are perfectly philosophical. 
Singing tends to expand the chest, and thus to increase the 
activity and powers of the vital organs.”—Musical_ World.— 
He should be taught by a Story-book. THe should, while on his 
mother’s knee, be read to and informed of the wonderful doings 
of Mother Hubbard and her Dog, of the Veritable History of 
Jack and the Bean-stalk, of the extraordinary Four-and- 
twenty Blackbirds that were baked in a Pie: this is the kind 
of education suitable for a little child—leaving reading, 
writing, and arithmetic taught by books to boys of a larger 
growth! By-the-bye, you may teach a child arithmetic—the 
rudiments of addition and subtraction—by raisins, figs, 
oranges, and strawberries, adding or subtracting as the case 
might be: this will be combining amusement with instruction, 
and he will have his satisfaction greatly enhanced by being 
allowed to eat up his sum as soon as his lesson is finished. 
Such a lesson in arithmetic will be impressed on his memory 
far deeper than by any lesson out of an arithmetic bock ; 
although he might have a pencil and slate to assist him in his 
calculations, and without causing tears to flow, as arithmetic 
books and pencil and slate generally do. What has a child to 
do with arithmetic books, or pencil and slate? The only use 
of pencil and slate to him is to draw houses of unheard-of 
architecture, horses of extraordinary proportions, and men 
who were like the celebrated Mr. Tom Noddy—all head and 
no body! 
(To tbe continued. ) 


LONG AGO. 


WHEN at‘eve I sit alone, 

‘hinking of the past and gone— 
When the clock, with drowsy finger, 
Marks how long the minutes linger— 
And the embers, dimly burning, 

Tell of life to dust returning, 

Then my lonely chair around, 

With a quiet, mournful sound, 

With a murmur soft and low, 

Come the ghosts of long ago. 


One by one I count them o’er, 
Voices, that are heard no more, 
Tears that loving cheeks have wet, 
Works whose music lingers yet, 
Holy faces, pale and fair, 
Shadowy locks of waving hair, 
Happy sighs and whispers dear, 
Songs forgotten many a year, 
ips of dewy fragrance, eyes 
Brighter bluer than the skies, 
Odours breathed from Paradise. 


And the gentle shadows elide 
Softly murmuring at my side 
Till the long, unfriendly lay’ 
All forgotten fades away. 


Thus when I am all alone, 
Dreaming o’er the Past and Gone, 
All around me, sad and slow, 
Come the ghosts of long ago 
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THE=C OURS. 


Tue QUEEN drove out at Windsor on Tuesday afternoon, 
last week, attended by the Duchess of Roxburghe ; and Her 
| Majesty, accompanied by Princess Beatrice and the Duchess 
'of Roxburghe, went out on the Wednesday morning. 
| Prince and Princess Christian dined with the Queen on the 
Tuesday. General the Hon. C. Grey had the honour of being 
invited. The Judge-Advocate General had an audience of the 
Queen on Wednesday afternoon. 
Earl Granville, K.G., arrived at the Castle on Wednesday, 
and had the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal 
| Family. Sir T. M. and the Hon. Lady Biddulph had also 
the honour of being invited. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Christian, drove out on 
Thursday morning. Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice 
rode in the Home-park. 

Her Majesty held a Council at one o'clock, at which were 
present : Earl de Grey and Ripon, the Right Hon. W. EH. 
Gladstone, the Earl of Clarendon, Viscount Sidney, and the 
Right Hon. H. A. Bruce. Sir Alexander Spearman and Mr. 
Acton 8. Ayrton, M.P., arrived at the Castle, and were in- 
troduced by the Lord Chamberlain, and sworn in members of 
Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, and took 
their seats at the board accordingly. Earl de Grey and Ripon, 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, the Earl of Clarendon, 
Viscount Sidney, and the Right Hon. H. A. Bruce had 
audiences of the Queen. The Right Hon. A. H. Layard 
also arrived at the Castle, and had an audience of Her 
Majesty on his appointment as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Madrid. Mr. Helps was Clerk of 
the Council. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise and Princess 
Beatrice, drove out on Thursday afternoon, attended by the 
Duchess of Roxburghe ; and Her Majesty went out on Friday 
morning with Princess Beatrice. 

Prince and Princess Christian dined with the Queen on 
Thursday. 

Major-General Sir Francis and Lady Seymour arrived at the 
Castle, and had the honour of dining with the Queen and the 
Royal Family. Colonel G. Grant Gordon had the honour of 
being invited. 

Prince Leopold, attended by Mr. Duckworth, Mr. Sahl, 
and Mr. R. H. Collins, went to London in the evening, and 
honoured the performance at the Royal Italian Opera with 
his presence. His royal highness afterwards returned to 
Windsor Castle. 

On Friday afternoon the Queen, accompanied by her Royal 
Highness Princess Louise, went to London and visited the 
Princess of Wales at Marlborough House. Her Majesty pre- 
viously paid a visit of condolence to the Countess of Derby at 
her residence in St. James’s-square. Her Majesty travelled 
by special train on the Great Western Railway to and from 
London. The Duchess of Roxburghe, Colonel the Hon. D. 
F. de Ros, and Colonel the Hon. A. Hardinge were in attend- 
ance. The Queen returned to Windsor Castle at half-past 
six o’clock, attended. by the Duchess of Roxburghe and Colouel 
the Hon. D. F. de Ros. 

Prince and Princess Christian and M., Madame, and Miss 
Van de Weyer dined with the Queen. 

Princess Louise dined with the Prince and Princess of 
Wales at Marlborough House, and accompanied their royal 
highnesses to the Gaiety Theatre in the evening. Her royal 
highness afterwards returned to Windsor Castle. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise, walked and 
drove in the grounds on Saturday morning. Prince Leopold 
and Princess Beatrice also went out. 

In the afternoon the Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice, drove out, attended by the Duchess of Roxburghe. 

On Sunday morning the Queen, Princess Louise, Prince 
Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, and the Ladies and Gentlemen 
in Waiting, attended Divine Service in the private chapel. 
The Rev. Thomas James Rowsell, Honorary Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen, preached the sermon. ‘ 

On Monday morning, the Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice, walked and drove in the grounds. Princess Louise 
and Prince Leopold also went out. . 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians and her Royal High- 
ness Princess Clotilde arrived at the Castle at a quarter before 
seven o’clock in the evening, attended by the Countess @’Yve, 
Count de Lannoy, Baron Prisse, M. Jules de Vaux, Colonel 
Frantzen, and Dr. Smith. Viscount Torrington, Lord in 
Waiting to the Queen, received his Majesty on his arrival at 
Dover and accompanied him to Windsor. Their Royal High- 
nesses Prince Leopold and Prince Christian, attended by 
Colonel the Hon. A. Gordon, Mr. Duckworth, and Colonel G. 
(rant Gordon, met his Majesty and her royal highness at the 
Sonth-western Railway-station in Windsor, and accompanied. 
them to the Castle. A guard of honour of the 3rd _ Battalion 
Grenadier Guards was stationed on the platform. The Queen, 
accompanied by their Royal Highnesses Princess Christian, 
Princess Louise, and Princess Beatrice, and attended by the 
Lord Chamberlain and the Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting, 
received his Majesty and the princess at the entrance of the 
Castle. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess Christian, 
the Belgian Minister and Baroness de Beaulien, the Duchess 
of Roxburghe, Viscount Sydney, and Count de Lannoy dined 
with the Queen and the King of the Belgians on Monday. 
General the Hon. C. and Mrs. Grey, Major-General Sir T. M. 
and the Hon. Lady Biddulph, and Lady Cowell had the 
honour of receiving invitations. 

The Queen, accompanied by the King of the Belgians and 
Princess Louise, walked out on Tuesday morning. Their 
Royal Highnesses Prince Leopold, Princess Beatrice, and 
Princess Stephanie walked in the Home-park. 

The Marquis of Normanby and Lord Frederick Kerrsucceeded 
Viscount Torrington and Captain A. W. F. Greville as Lord 
and Groom in Waiting. Viscount Torrington remains at the 
Castle in attendance upon the King of the Belgians. 

His Excellency the Belgian Minister and Baroness de 
Beaulieu and Viscount Sydney arrived at the Castle on 
Monday. 
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THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The Prince of Wales, accompanied by Count Gleichen, and 
attended by Captain Eilis, went out shooting in Windsor-park 
on Wednesday last week. ‘The Princess of Wales drove out in 
the afternoon. 

The Duke de Nemours, Princess Marguerite, and the Duke 


d’Alencon visited the Prince and Princess of Wales on ene 


uncheon- 


Thursday at Marlborough House, and remained to 1 abi 


The Prince and Princess of Wales drove out in the aftern 

The Prince of Wales, accompanied by Prince Edwar 
Saxe-Weimar, and attended by Captain Ellis, went on 
shooting in Windsor-park on Friday. Her Majesty, accor’ 
panied by Princess Louise, and attended by the Duchess ° 
Roxburghe, the Hon. Lady Biddulph, Colonel the ee 
Dudley de Ros, and Colonel A. Hardinge, visited the Prine 
and Princess of Wales at Marlborough House in the afternoon. 

Prince Tunkoo Mahoméd Ariffin, Envoy of the Sultan Ms 
Fingann, accompanied by Mr. W. W. Willans, his interpreter, 
had the honour of being received by the Prince and Pr inces 
of Wales, for the purpose of presenting a letter and some 
articles of workmanship from his highness. 

The Princess of Wales drove out in the afternoon, at 
by the Hon. Mrs. Coke. The Prince and Princess of Wales, 
accompanied by Princess Louise, and attended by the Hon. 
Mrs. Coke, Colonel Hardinge, and Captain Ellis, went to the 
Gaiety Theatre in the evening. d 

The Prince of Wales, accompanied by Count Gleichen, 20! 
attended by Captain Ellis, went out shooting on Saturday ? q 
Windsor-park. The Princess of Wales drove out, attende 
by the Hon. Mrs. Coke. 1 

The Prince of Wales, attended by Captain Ellis, hac 
luncheon with Prince and Princess Christian at Frogmore ° 
Saturday. 

On Sunday the Prince and Princess of Wales, with the Hon. 
Mrs. Coke and Captain Ellis in Waiting, attended Divine 
Service. 

The Prince of Wales, attended by Captain Ellis, left Marl- 
borough House on Tuesday for Windsor, on a visit to Her 
Majesty. The Princess of Wales drove out, attended py the 
Hon. Mrs. Coke. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales is expected to 
honour the Earl and Countess de Grey with a vist at Studley 
Royal, rear Ripon, Yorkshire, early in the ensuing month. , 

The Prince of Wales, as President of St. Bartbolomew § 
Hospital, will preside at the special meeting of the Governors 
convened for Monday next to hear a statement by the trea 
surer (Mr. Foster White) in reply to the charges which hav@ 
lately been madeagainst the management of the institution. 


tended 


On Monday last week the Queen paid a private visit to the 
widow of Mr. Hull, who was Her Majesty’s messenger, 40 
died suddenly in town. The Queen afterwards drove 
Clewer Churchyard, to see his grave and that of Mr. Wood- 
ward, the late librarian. Afterwards Her Majesty entere 
the beautifully-decorated little church, and, as it was getting 
dusk, the woman in charge had lighted the candles on the 
altar ; Her Majesty inquired why these candles were burning 
and the woman explained that she had done so on learnivs 
that Her Majesty would visit the church. 

It was some months since that the Queen had signified het 
desire to visit Ireland in the ensuing summer. It has bee? 
decided that Her Majesty, who will be accompanied bY 
several members of the Royal Family, will stay at the Vice 
regal Lodge. The Royal sojourn will extend to three weeks 
or a month, and will include a visit to more than one distat 
part of Ireland. The visit is arranged to take place at the 
end of May or early in June. 

At the last meeting of the Council at the India-office the 
expenditure of 10,0002. was sanctioned to cover the cost 0 
presents to be bestowed by the Duke of Edinburgh on the 
native princes of India. One-half of this sum will be e*- 
pended in this country and one-half in India. A larg? 
number of costly articles, destined for presentation by his 
royal highness, have been taken to the India-office for 
approval. 

Royau Girrs.—Her Majesty has recently presented a larg° 
box of linen to the Windsor Infirmary, and her Royal High- 
ness Princess Christian has forwarded two presents of game 
for the patients. 

Prince and Princess Christian, attended by Lady Susa? 
Leslie Melville and Lieutenant-Colorel Gordon, visited th? 
Prince and Princess of Wales at Marlborough House on Mom, 
day morning, and remained to luncheon. The Princess of 
Wales drove out with Princess Christian in the afternoon. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, after 
spending the summer with her relations at the Chateatt of 
Rumpenheim, near Frankfort, made a journey into the Tyre 
for the purpose of paying a visit to the King of Hanover @ 
Gurunden am Traunsee, on the shores of which beautiful Jak? 
his Majesty has been passing several months. After stayins 
some time with the King, the Duchess of Cambridge went’ ”. 
Vienna to Prague, to see her cousin, the Elector of Hesse, a0 
proceeded by Dresden to Strelitz, the residence of her daug” 
ter, the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, where het 
royal highness intends to pass a part of the winter. : 

The Prince and Princess Mary Adelaide of Teck and Pri) 
cess Claudine of Teck (sister of his highness) have been oP * 
visit to Lord and Lady Londesborough at Grimston, neat 
Tadcaster. The following select company were invited 
meet the illustrious guests: The Marquis of Bowmont, 
Earl of Chesterfield, Viscount and Viscountess Grey de Wilto? 
Lord and Lady Wharncliffe, Hon. A. and Lady Emily Walsh, 
Mr. C. Sykes, M.P., &c. 

Some of our contemporaries have stated that one of the 
vacant garters is likely to be conferred upon Prince Arthur 
His royal highness is, however, already a Knight of ithe 
Garter, which honour was bestowed on him in 1867. Th 
Order of the Garter was founded by Edward III. in 1344, any 
its constitution has been revised on various occasions: ~ 
present the Order consists of the Sovereign and twenty fi 
In addition to this, the Sovereig? © 
confer the garter on any member of the Royal Family oF a 
The fam! y 
and relatives of the Queen who at present possess the ore’ 
are: The Prince of Wales, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Arthur, the ex-King of Hanover, the Duke of Cambridge, ce 
Crown Prince of Prussia, Prince Louis of Hesse, and Pv ne 
Christian. The ribbon has also been conferred on most of 
crowned heads of Europe. By the demise of the Bar 
Derby and the Marquis of Westminster, there are now twen ore 
three knights companions of not less rank than an earl. eset 
are eleven dukes—Buccleugh, Abercorn, Wellington, By nds 
shire, Somerset, Sutherland, Cleveland, Richmond, Rutlar 
Beaufort, and Marlborough ; two marquises—Hertford ‘by. 
Ailesbury ; and ten earls—Clarendon, Granville, Harrow el 
Russell, Shaftesbury, Fitzwilliam, Grey, Spencer, CowP, 
and Cowley. The Duke of Buccleugh is the senior knig of 
the dignity having been conferred in 1835; and the pu va DY 
Marlborough is the junior, the honour having been give! 
Mr. Disraeli so recently as last year. ) ¢ the 

ARRIVAL OF THE King or THE Betgrans.—The King ©" jhe 
Blegians arrived at Dover on Monday from Calais, ad 
Belgian mail-packet Belgique, Captain Geraad, accomp4 ave 
by his youthful daughter, the Queen being unable to “10d 
Brussels from severe indisposition. The King was 4 
by Colonel Petit, the superintendent of the mail-packe Ad 
vice, and by a large suite. His Majesty reache ¢ 
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Miralty Pier goon after two o’clock, having been escorted across 
mie Belgian steamer Pearl, Captain Helin, which met the 
pe by the arrangement of the superintendent, and 
Saluted her off Calais. On arriving at the Admiralty Pier the 
whe was conveyed in a carriage to the Lord Warden Hotel, 
ere his Majesty was received by Mr. J. Birmingham (the 
“layor of Dover), Aldermen J. G. Churchward, Norwood, E. 
nocker, and other members of the Corporation, together with 

4 large number of magistrates. An address of welcome was 
Tead by the Town Clerk. At the Windsor Terminus of the 
outh-western Railway every preparation had been made. A 
guard of honour, consisting of the band, drums and fifes, 
Queen’s colours, four sergeants, and 100 rank and file of the 
3rd Battalion Grenadier Guards, was present, under command 
of Colonel Bridges, Captain Thornton, and Lieutenant Hope- 
ohnstone, The platforms fronting the royal waiting-rooms 
Were crowded with people. Shortly after six o’clock his 
‘oyal Highness Prince Leopold, with Prince Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein, left the Castle for the terminus, where 
ey remained till the King arrived. M. Van de Weyer, the 
ex-Belgian Minister, and Madame Van de Weyer were present 
m the waiting-rooms. Mr. T, Chamberlain (ex-Mayor of 
Vindsor, who acted for the Mayor, Mr. J. Devereux, who 
Was ill), represented the Corporation of Windsor. As the 
train passed by the platform side there was a loud and hearty 
urst of cheering from the body of the spectators within the 
Station, and as_ his Majesty alighted the band of the Grena- 
iers, under Mr. Dan Godfrey, played ‘‘ La Brabanconne.” 
The meeting of the King and Princes was cordial in the ex- 
treme, nor was that between his Majesty and M. and Madame 
Van de Weyer less so. The King, Princess Clotilde, and the 
suite were then conducted to the royal carriages, Prince 
Leopold and Prince Christian riding with his Majesty. The 
drive from the station up Thames-street to the Castle was a 
real ovation, for nearly every house and shop was draped with 
flags and banners of all nations, and the bells of St. George’s 
and the town rang out merry peals of welcome. Before 
reaching the town another mark of respect was shown his 
Majesty, for upon the left of the Castle-hill were the Windsor 
Volunteers, with their drums and fifes, under Lieutenart 
Ellison. As his Majesty passed the corps presented arms, 
and the band played the Belgian national air. A few minutes 
afterwards his Majesty arrived within the Grand Quadrangle, 
and upon entering the Castle was received by her Majesty 
and the Royal Family. There was a grand dinner party in 
the evening. A magnificent suite of apartments have been 
prepared for the reception of the King and the Princess 
Clotilde. 
Great Frre AT CUMBERLAND LopGE, WINDSOR-PARK, —On 
Sunday morning, just as the churches and chapels at Windsor 
were being opened for service, the intelligence arrived that 
Cumberland Lodge, the residence of Viscount and Viscountess 
Bridport, was in flames. The announcement proved but too 
correct, and throngs of people, on foot, on horseback, and in 
carriages, proceeded in haste to the scene of the conflagration 
some four miles from Windsor Castle, and just on the other 
side of the equestrian statue of King George IIL. at the end 
of the Long Walk. The fire was first discovered by Viscount 
Bridport himself, about half-past nine o'clock, and he instantly 
sent off for assistance. His lordship, on going from the house 
into the grounds, perceived smoke arising from the principal 
building, containing the state apartments. This erection is of 
red brick, and consists of a central pavilion and hall, with two 
wings, in which were the splendid suite of state apartments, 
consisting of a drawing-room, billiard-room, &c., containing 
valuable furniture, paintings, and other royal property. 1m- 
mediately in the rear of this building, and connected with it, 
is Viscount Bridport’s mansion, while abutting on one end are 
the royal hunting stables. In the meantime his Royal High- 
ness Prince Christian, attended by Colonel Gordon, had 
reached the fire; and with Cornet Lord Somerset, Cornet Lord 
Kilmarnock, Colonel Williams, Lieutenant Dundas, Captain 
Walker, Lieutenant the Hon. O. Montagu, and Cornet 
Priestley, of the Royal Horse Guards, Captain Slaney, and 
other officers of the 3rd Battalion Grenadier Guards, Mr. W. 
Seabrook, Her Majesty’s inspector in the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Department of Windsor Castle, and Colonel the Hon. D. de 
Ros, equerry to Her Majesty, did good service in directing 
the energies of those engaged in removing the valuable furni- 
ture and works of art and subduing the fire. At noon the 
interior of the building was a mass of flames, confined within 
the shell formed by the massive walls. Such of the furni- 
ture and valuables as could be hastily rescued were got out, 
but the scenery from the private theatre at Windsor Castle, 
which was stored in the hall, was entirely consumed, as well 
as other property of great value. At this time the excitement 
which prevailed was intense. Throngs of spectators crowded 
upon the open park in front of the burning building, and, with 


the military, there were probably over a thousand people 


gathered upon the spot, the crowd increasing every moment as 
the day wore on. Upon the lawn within the iron fence oppo- 
site the mansion of Viscount Bridport the furniture, pictures, 
and valuables were placed, well out of the vicinity of the con- 
flagration, and Viscountess Bridport, the Hon. Misses Hood, 
Miss Seymour, and other ladies actively occupied themselves in 
collecting these articles together, aided by the domestics of 
the lodge, and preserving them from damage from the burn- 
ing flames and clouds of dust arising from the fire. 
Her Majesty received an early intimation of the disastrous 
nature of the fire. The value of the property destroyed at 
Cumberland Lodge is considerable. The interior of the fine 
old building is gutted completely, and the beautifully-deco- 
rated state apartments destroyed. Nothing but a ruin 
remains. The fire did its work of destruction very rapidly ; 
commencing about half-past nine o’clock in the morning, the 
building was completely gutted by noon. The range of 
apartments built in the reign of Queen Anne, and now 
occupied by Lord Bridport, late master of the Prince of Wales's 
harriers, have been saved. At four o'clock on Sunday after- 
noon Her Majesty, accompanied by Prince Leopold and 
Princess Beatrice, attended by the Duchess of Roxburghe, the 
Hon. Dudley de Ros, and General Grey, arrived at the scene 
of devastation, and ascertained from Lord Bridport the extent 
of thehavoc. Shortly afterwards the Princes Louise arrived, 
and half an hour afterwards came the Princess Christian ; all 
the members of the Royal Family meeting in Lord Bridport’s 
apartments. The Queen and Royal Family returned to the 
Castle shortly before five o'clock. Prince Leopold visited the 
lodge on Monday morning, and in the afternoon Her Majesty 
and the princesses again came to view the ruins. By com- 
mand of the Queen Mrs. Thurston, the pensioned housekeeper, 
has been taken back to Windsor Castle. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND: 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

We have to record the death of Sir James Prior, Knt., 
R.N., Deputy Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets, on the re- 
tired list, which took place on Sunday last at Brighton, aged 
eighty-two. The deceased, who was son of Mr. Matthew 
Prior, of Lisburn, married first in 1817, relict of Mr. E. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER, 


James (which lady died in 1841) ; and secondly, in 1847, 
relict of Mr. Charles Watson. 

Lady Henrietta Louisa Frances Cathcart, second daughter 
of the late General Charles Murray, third Earl Cathcart, 
G.C.B., died at St. Leonards-on-Sea on the 10th inst. Her 
ladyship was sister of the present earl and of Lady Elizabeth 
Douglas and Lady Adelaide de Trafford. 

The Right Hon. HT. L. Corry, M.P., and Miss Corry are 
making a tour in Italy. The last letters received were 
dated from Venice. The right hon. gentleman’s health had 
greatly improved. 

His excellency the Prussian Ambassador and the Countess 
Bernstorff and Countess Thérése Bernstorff are expected to 
arrive at the Prussian Embassy on Carlton-house-terrace next 
week from Germany. 

The Duke and Duchess of Marlborough and family left their 
residence in St. James’s-square on Saturday for Blenheim 
Palace, Oxon. 

‘The Marquis and Marchioness Camden left town a few days 
ago, on their return to Bayham Abbey, Sussex, to pass the 
winter. 

The Dean of Westminster and Lady Augusta Stanley have 
arrived in Rome. 

The Duke and Duchess of Manchester have left town for 
Kimbolton Castle, Hunts, for the winter. 

Dratn or BARONESS Wr1npsor.—We have to record the 
death of Baroness Windsor, which happened on Tuesday last 
week at St. Leonards-on-Sea, to which watering place her 
ladyship had recently gone for the benefit of her health. 
Harriet Windsor Clive, Baroness Windsor of Stanwell, in the 
peerage of England, was the youngest daughter of Other- 
Hickman Windsor, eleventh lord and fifth Earl of Plymouth, by 
his wife Sarah, daughter and coheir of Andrew, second and last 
Lord Archer, who remarried William, first Earl Amherst, and 
died in 1838. Her ladyship was born July 30, 1797, and 
married June 10, 1819, the Hon. Robert Henry Clive, 
youngest son of Edward Clive, first Earl of Powis, 
who died January 20, 1854, and by whom her lady- 
ship leaves surviving issue a son and three daughters. 
The barony of Windsor, which fell into abeyance on the 
death of the sixth Earl of Plymouth, in July, 1833, re- 
mained between the late Marchioness of Downshire and her 
sister Lady Harriet. On the death of the Marchioness of 
Downshire, Her Majesty was graciously pleased to terminate 
the abeyance, and subsequently her ladyship was declared by 
letters patent to be Baroness Windsor, as the surviving coheir 
of her brother, and thirteenth in succession to the barony of 
Windsor. ‘The title descends to her grandson, Robert George, 
son of the late Colonel the Hon. Robert Clive, M.P., who 
died in 1859, by his wife Lady Mary Selina Bridgeman, 
youngest daughter of the late Earl of Bradford. The young 
peer was born August 27, 1857. 

DEATH OF ADMIRAL THE Hon. JOHN Gorpon.—This gen- 
tleman, the youngest brother of George, fourth Earl of Aber- 
deen, has just died at his residence in Queen Anne-street. 
Only on Monday last week he was present at the marriage of 
the daughters of the Duke of Abercorn at Westminster Abbey, 
and was apparently in robust health. 

The death is also announced of Rear-Admiral Warden, 
C.B., senior officer on the coast of Ireland, which took 
place at Queenstown after a short illness. 

The rumour that Mr. G. C. Glyn was, on his acceptance of 
a peerage, to retire from the bank with which he has been so 
long connected, is untrue. There was no such stipulation, 
nor would Mr. Glyn consent to do so. 

We understand that peerages have been offered to and 
declined by Mr. W. B, Beaumont, member for South North- 
umberland, and Dr. George Grote, F.R.S., the eminent 
historian of Greece. 

The Duke and Duchess of Wellington are to receive a 
succession of visitors at Strathfieldsaye during the coming 
fortnight. 

The Dowager Duchess of Cleveland has arrived at Claridge’s 
Hotel from Downham Hall, Norfolk. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Exeter will entertain a 
distinguished party at Burghley House, near Stamford, during 
the remainder of the present month. 

We have to record the death of Sir David Cunynghame, 
which occurred on the 12th instant, at Hastings. He was 
born in 1803, and married first, in 1833, the third daughter of 
General the Hon. Robert Meade, and granddaughter of the 
first Earl of Clanwilliam, which lady died in 1864; and he 
married, secondly, in 1866, Miss Louisa Mary, daughter of 
the late Mr. William Baker. He succeeded to the baronetcy 
on the death of his father, the fifth baronet, in 1854. 

The Duke of Devonshire is entertaining a select company at 
Chatsworth. 

The Marquis and Marchioness Cainden are receiving a suc- 
cession of visitors at Bayham Abbey, Sussex. 

The Earl and Countess of Stradbroke are entertaining com- 
pany at Henham Hall, Wangford, Suffolk. 

Lord Dufferin leaves town for Clandeboye House, near 
Belfast, to join Lady Dufferin and family for the winter. 

The Lord Mayor. has received a communication from Mr. 
Gladstone to the effect that it is the Queen’s intention to 
confer the honour of knighthood upon Mr. Alderman and 
Sheriff Causton and Mr. Sheriff Vallentin, in relation to Her 
Majesty’s recent visit to the City. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


ACCOUCHEMENT OF THE PRINCESS MArGuERITA.—NAPLES, 
Nov. 11, 10.15 p.m.—The Princess Margherita has given birth 
to a son to-night. Both are doing well, The prince has re- 
ceived the names of Victor Emmanuel Ferdinand and the title 
of Prince of Naples. Nov. 12.—The health of the Princess Mar- 
gherita and of the infant Prince is excellent. An enthusiastic 
demonstration in honour of the Royal Family took place to- 
day on the Piazza Plebiscito and at the Stock Exchange. The 
baptism of the Prince of Naples will take place on Sunday. 
The mayor will hold the royal infant at the font, and will 
previously present a magnificent cradle, of the value of 2,000/., 
the gift of the city of Naples. Prince Humbert will distribute 
4,0002. in money among poor families, in commemoration of the 
birth of his son, ‘To-night there are to be illuminations. 


The Crown Prince of Prussia arrived at Jerusalem on the 
4th inst., and made a ceremonious entry, the soldiers of the 
Turkish garrison, as well as the ecclesiastical authorities, 
taking part in his reception. 

‘A sudden favourable change took place in the health of the 
King of Italy, and he is now fast recovering. 

Tre Suzz CANAL.—Port Sarp, Nov. 15, The Emperor 
of Austria has arrived here, and the Empress of the French is 
expected in time for the gathering to-morrow. A very large 
number of splendid pavilions have been erected. ‘The weather 
is all that could be desired.—Port Samp, Nov. 15, Evening. 
The festivities in connexion with the opening of the Suez 
Canal have commenced in earnest. ‘Lhe whole town and har- 
pour are magnificently illuminated—the tops of the houses, 
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the streets, and the ships in harbour being covered with lines 
of lamps. 
grand ball which is being given by the Khédive on board his 
yacht.—Porr Sarp, Novy. 16. The Empress of the French 
has arrived. Opening religious services, to which ministers of 
all creeds were invited, were performed this morning in two 
new temples—one Christian, the other Mahometan. 
Majesty’s ships Royal Oak and Prince Consort went ashore on 
Sunday, and were floated this evening. A flotilla, consisting 
of about fifty vessels, none of which will draw more than fif- 
teen feet of water, is about to start for the canal. 
weather continues magnificent. 


To-night the water is alive with boats en route to a 


Her 


The 


PRESENTS FOR THE IMPERIAL FAMILY OF Russta. — The 


presents brought by the son of the Emir of Boukhara, and 
destined for the Imperial Family of Russia, have been delivered 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
peror, three magnificent suites of sable and three astracan 


They are—for the Jim- 


sets of rare quality, all lining valuable cashmeres, and four 


handsome sets of saddle harness, studded with precious 


stones ; also, for the Empress, a diamond ring of great value, 
a cashmere handkerchief of most delicate workmanship, a 


whole piece of similar stuff of great value, and a diadem set 
with precious stones. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


The marriage of Miss Isabella Master, youngest daughter of 
’. CG. Master, Esq., of The Abbey, Cirencester, and of Knole- 


park, near Bristol, with Captain Chichester, 5th Lancers, 


grandson of Archbishop Manners Sutton, and cousin of Lords 
Canterbury and Manners, will take place early in December. 

The marriage of Frederick Robinson, Esq., and Miss Willis 
will teke place on December 9. 

We understand a marriage is arranged between the Hon. 
Margaret Lindsay, second daughter of Lord and Lady Lindsay, 
and Mr. Majendie, ¥.R.S. The marriage is expected to take 
place in January. 

The marriage of Captain Coventry with Lady Evelyn 
Bruce, second daughter of the late Earl of Craven, will take 
place in the first week in the ensuing month. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Trevor Wheler, Bart., 
of Limerick House, Leamington, Warwickshire, was proved 
in London, on the 29th ult., by Mr. George Hume, Dorset- 
square; and Mr. G. B, Hume, James - street, Bedford- 
row, the joint acting executors. The personalty was sworn 
under 16,0002. Aiter making some bequests to his wife, in- 
cluding his shares in the Electric Telegraph Company, he 
leaves the residue of the property between his two daughters, 
Lucy, wife of Mr. Pierce Wynne Yorke, and Jane, wife of 
Mr. Edward Brydges Willyams, M.P., and for their respective 
husbands and children. 

The will of Mr. Robert Bright, of Bristol, and Abbots Leigh, 
Somerset, was proved in London, on the 23rd ult., under 
70,0002. personalty, by Richard Bright, Tyndall Bright, and 
Reginald Bright, the sons, the joint acting executors. The 
will is dated August 7 last, and the testator died on the 19th 
of the month following, at the age of seventy-four. There are 
many legacies to relatives and friends. His wife having pre- 
deceased him, he has, by the virtue of the terms of his 
marriage settlement, appointed to his daughters Caroline and 
Constance each the sum of 3,0002; and the residue of the 
property under such settlement he disposes of amongst his 
sons. He has bequeathed to his eldest son, Mr. Richard 
Bright, M.P., all his interest in certain freeholds at Bristol. 
All other his frecholds not otherwise disposed of, including 
his Jamaica estate, he leaves to his three sons, his executors. 
To each of his three daughters he has made specific and 
pecuniary bequests, and leaves to them the property, books, 
and paraphernalia which had belonged to his late wife. The 
residue of his personal estate he leaves amongst his six sons. 

The will of Mr. William Edgar, of Piccadilly, and Eagle 
House, Clapham-common, Surrey, was proved in London, on 
the 3rd instant, under 300,000/. personalty. The executors 
and trustees appointed are Mr. Samuel Morley, Wood-street ; 
Mr. William Schindler Edgar, his son; and Mr. Edwin 
Caldecott, his son-in-law, of Cheapside. The will was made 
in 1867, and there are two codicils, dated 1868-9 ; and testa- 
tor died 25th September last, aged seventy-eight. The 
legacies are numerous. ‘To his wife he leaves an annuity of 
3,7002. and an immediate legacy of 1,000/., with power of 
appointment by will or deed over 5,000. To his son 
William, 10,000/.; his son George and his-son-in-law Edwin 
Caldecott, each 5,0002. To his said son William he also leaves 
his furniture and other household effects, and the wines that 
may be on his places of business, carried on at the Quadrant, 
Regent-street, and Piccadilly, trading under the firm of Swan 
and Edgar, silk-mercers, and further directs that his capital 
in the said business carried on by his son William, in partner- 
ship with Alexander Mackintosh, may remain in the same 
investment. The residue of his property, real and personal, 
he leaves to be divided into five equal parts between his two 
sons and three daughters. 

‘The will of Mr. Charles Moore, M.P., late of Mooresfort, 
Tipperary (for which county he was Member), and of 19, 
Gratton-street, Bond-strect, has been proved in London by 
the executors, the Right Hon. William Monsell, M.P., of 
Tervee, in the county of Limerick, Mr. Robert Carlyle, of 
Lombard-strect, and Mr. John Moore, of Liverpool, The tes- 
tator left four children surviving him, one son and three 
daughters. He died at Grafton-street, August 15, at the 
age of sixty-five, having executed his will in 1867. To 
each of his executors there is a legacy of 300. ‘To his widow 
he gives 500/., to be paid within one month after his death, 
together with his town residence in Grafton-street, with 
the coach-house, stabling, furniture, &c., absolutely, 
and the interest on 20,0002; the principal, after 
her death, to fall into the residuary estate. To his son 
Arthur John, upon his coming to the age of twenty-five years, 
he devises his estates in Ireland, in strict settlement, with 
remainder to his daughters saccessively, in strict settlement. 
To each of his daughters, Marian Edith Moore and Helena 
Blanche Moore, he bequeathes a sum of 20,000/., his youngest 
daughter, Lady Mary, having had a like provision on her 
marriage. ‘Ibe residue of his personal estate is bequeathed 
to his four children equally. By a codicil to his will the 
testator devises his recently-purchased estate of Ballycohey, 
in Tipperary, to his eldest daughter, she taking it, in part 
satisfaction of her legacy of 20,000/., at the sum of 15,0000. 
The will is dated January 24, 1867, and the codicil is dated. 
April 28, 1869. ‘The personalty is sworn under 160, 000/. 

‘The wills of the undermentioned persons have recently been 
proved, viz.—Elizabeth Burton (Wakefield), under 140,000/., 
and she has left numerous small charitable bequests ; Mr. 
Charles Lawrence, 70,000/.; Mr. Morley Smith, 60,0002. ; 
Mr. Robert Bullen, 60,0007. ; Mr. ‘Thomas Prideaux Ball, 
45,0002 ; Mr. Josiah Lewis, 40,0002. ; Mr. George Jessop, 
35,000/.; Mr. William John Campion, 30,0002. ; Mr. John 
Tallents Fisher, 40,0002. ; and Mr. Walter Butterfield, of 
Stanhope-terrace, Hyde-park, 20,0000. 
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SUMMER RAMBLES IN WALES. 


(ComMunicaTED By Mrs. Atrrep WaArTNEY.) 
LETTER X.—THE ISLE OF BARDSEY. 


What life like that of the bard can be— 
“Lhe wandering bard, who roams as free 
As the mountain Jark that o’er him sings, 
And, like that lark, a music brings 
Within him, where’er he comes or goes, 
A fountain that for ever flows, 


My Dear H.,—This really is the last letter you will 
receive from the Prinerpanitry, for I return to C. Park to- 
morrow. Last week was spent in visiting Caernarvon, and 
from thence we voyaged to the little Island of Bardsey, casé- 
ing anchor for a few hours off the Llanddwyn Rocks, a point 
of the Isle of Anglesea. There I induced dear I. to land 
Miss B. and myself, in order that I might add to my collec- 
tion of shells and plants. We were tolerably successful. 
The purple whelk was one of the first common objects of the 
seashore that attracted iny attention—you know it as the 
‘*dog periwinkle” probably. It is the whelk from which 
the ancients procured their famed purple dye, and Edward, 
anxious to experimentalise, was guilty of an act of cruelty— 
he bruised one of them, and stained his handkerchief with it. 
The mark at first became yellowish, then it changed to green, 
and after a while assumed a purple colour. A gentleman 
of our party told me that the natives in South America 
squeeze the animal till it throws out this juice; they then 
return the poor wretch to the rocks, when they affirm it very 
soon recovers from the effects of the pinching process. Pinch 
a human being and he turns purple, but pinch the whelk 
and it turns out all the purple in its nature. The other shells 
we found were not rare. There are Razors in abundance 
on, or rather in, these sands—pod razors, sabre razors, grooved 
razors, &c., &c.-~cowries, and periwinkles. Miss B. procured 
a few bulbs of the scilla verna. Are you acquainted with 
the plant?—is has bright blue, sweet-smelling flowers, and 
grows freely in Cornwall, but is not a common seashore 
inhabitant ; I believe it will also thrive in inland quarters. 

The view from the sea of the entire range of the Caernarvon- 
shire mountains is most magnificent. Snowdon (‘the hill 
covered with snow,” as the Saxons called our Creigian yr 
Lryri, for we, the Welsh, in former times, so named all the 
Caernarvon cluster of hills, in consequence of their being at that 
period snow-capped the entire year round—our climate, like 
all else, is changing, and Snowdon in these days has rarely 
snow on its summit between June and November) stands out 
boldly. There we saw Glyder, Llyder, Garn, Carnedd Ddafydd, 
Carnedd Llewelyn, Carnedd Elain, and Penmaen Mawr on the 
north ; while to the south of Snowdon lay Mynydd Mawr, 
Drws y Coed, Barra du, Carn Madryn, and Cefen Amwlch. 
‘‘Carnedd” signifies in the Welsh ‘‘barrow,” or heap of stones, 
therefore we may conclude, since it was the custom in former 
days to pile up these carnedds, as a mark of respect, a sort of 
monument, or oftentimes tomb, in memory of some well-known 
warrior and noble chieftain, that each of these mountains 
must, in times of yore, have been the site chosen whereon to 
erect a token of regard to Llewelyn, Glain, Ddafydd, and the 
other grand old heroes and heroines whose names they still are 
known by. 

I must be careful, since you send these letters to the press, 
about Welsh names. I got into sad disgrace last month in the 
pages of Science Gossip for having given the wrong name of a 
tree in the Welsh language. The old carnedds were formed 
by every person who passed by the chieftain’s tomb throwing 
a stone on it in honour of the dead. A gentleman of our 
party said the original intention of thus heaping stones on the 
bodies of the departed was to protect their graves from wolves, 
as these animals at one time abounded in the wilds of Wales, 
, The island of Bardsey is not large ; I should say two miles 
in length and one in breadth to be its extent. It lies open and 
flat towards the sea on the south-east and south-west, but on 
the north there is a very high mountain, which looks, when 
approached by water, perpendicular, and of all the horrid 
sights to witness, that of seeing the natives collect the eggs of 
the sea birds and the samphire, which is also found in the 
rocks and crevices of this mountain, is the very worst. I 
have never been to see Blondin, but from what a gentleman, 
who often visits the island, tells me, these barefooted Welsh 
boys and men perform far more dangerous feats. Never— 

Untrembling could I see 

How from a scraggy rock, whose prominence 
Halt o’ershades the ocean, hardy men 
Fearless of dashing waves, do gathar them. 

The men who do without ropes are deemed the best 
climbers ; there is a sort of pride among them on this point. 
To be ‘‘a bold climber” is high praise in their estimation—the 
young ladies of Bardsey (i.¢., the fishermen’s daughters) accord 
due honour to the name, I assure you. Some of the men go 
down with a rope round their waist, and on reaching a ledge 
unfasten it, and, tying a basket, which they carry in their 


hand, on to it, fill the former with eggs, give a signal, and, 
clinging to the rope, get drawn up by their companions on top 
of the rock. 

The good islanders declare that no reptile is ever found in 
Bardsey ; snakes, frogs, and toads are, they affirm, strangers 
—hallowed ground. Old poets called Bardsey the ‘Isle of 
Refuge,” the ‘‘ Sanctuary of the Saints ;” the Welsh name is 
Ynys ENui1. Twenty thousand saints have been, so says 
tradition, buried there. There is an old legend that God 
entered into a covenant with Laudatus, the abbot (in 522) of 
the monastery, granting to all monks of Bardsey the privilege 
of dying according to their years ; the oldest always went off 
first. -God, as he did with the Israclites, kept the covenant 
inviolable, until he found the younger monks, taking advantage 
of it—they waxed cold in their devotion—therefore he with- 
drew the miraculous gift from them. Theold building is entirely 
destroyed, not a trace remains, but graves lined with a white 
kind of tile or stone are continually found in the vicinity of 
the supposed site. We sailed round, passing the eastern 
point, and came in sight of St. Tudwals, where all the 
puffins congregate, casting anchor once more in the harbour 
of Pwllheli. 

[have just had a most charming account of the Welsh 
harpers at Llanover. Lady Llanover, that true Welsh woman, 
and real, genuine pattern of all that is good in Wales, invited 
the native harpers to visit her in her noble hall, bringing with 
them their triple-stringed harps, to compete for a magnificent 
prize, a Welsh instrument, triple stringed of course, the 


wood of which had been over twenty years drying before it | 


was fashioned by the skilful workmanship of a Cambrian 
maker, Elias Francis, into a counterpart of the ancient harp of 
the nation. The Judge, Gruffydd of Llanover, who is Welsh 
Harper Extraordinary to the Prince of Wales, was in full cos- 
tume, decorated with medals significant of the honours he had 
won. He was seated on a sort of platform placed in the deep 
bay window. The prize wreathed with flowers stood on a 
lower platform opposite the minstrels’ gallery. The body of 
the hall was filled with Lady Llanover’s retainers, whilst to 
the right and left were the seats provided for the guests. The 
scene was a very striking one. Are you not reminded, even 
by this tame, second-hand description of mine, of some of the 
pictures sketched by poor L. E. L.? Troubadours and knights, 
fair ladies and noble dames, wandering minstrels, bold warriors 
crowd the canvas of my brain, but I must cry, ‘‘ Away with 
romance, and go on with reality.” All were seated, and at 
the tinkling of a silver bell the lady of the hall entered. 


A hundred harps their welcome ring ; 


and then a Welsh choir gave with good effect, Codiad yr 
Haul (‘The Rising of the Sun”). The piece the harpers played 
was one you much admire, Difyrwele gwir Harlech (** March 
of the Men of Harlech’’). 

Tam truly national in my loves. I heard this same air 
played a few evenings ago by a very good performer, Mr. 
Layland ; but give me the brave old harp of my country in 
preference to any other for Welsh music. 

Do you remember Moore’s lines on the origin of the harp, 
beginning— 

’Tis believed that this harp which I now wake for thee, 
Was a syren of old, who sung under the sea. 


T suppose it is the mixture of Irish and Welsh blood in my 
veins that makes me so partial to this instrument. 

Lady Llanover made a most eloquent address in Welsh. 
Her ladyship has a very clear voice, and she spoke well. 
Alluding to the subject of the meeting, she proceeded to 
notice the superiority of the Welsh triple harp, and dwelt at 
length on the discouragement given by Welsh people to Welsh 
music, and many other Welsh things besides, by their want of 
national feeling. She instanced the Jews in Babylon; their 
sorrow was too deep to allow of their striking one note upon 
their harps, which doubtless, like our own, bore (she said) 
aith enaid ar ei thannau (the language of the soul upon their 
strings). The Scotch, too, loved their bagpipes, but the Welsh 
harpers were not all faithful to their Welsh harps. She ended 
with the famous triad —: 

Tre pheth a ddylai dyn ystyreid 

O, ble daeth, ble mae, i ble yn myned : 
the English of which is : ‘Three things a man ought to con- 
sider—whence he comes, where he is, and where he is going.” 

The harper who gained the first prize—the lovely harp— 
was a Merthyr Tedfyl man. Despite the scornful way in 
which Anthony Trollope alludes to ‘‘ Merthyr ‘fydvel,” as he 
spells it in ‘Orley Farm,” you see something good has come 
from thence. Abraham Rhys was the victor. — 

Miss Johnes, of Dolancothy, Miss Williams, of Aberper- 
gwm, and Miss Rees, of Fou, invested the other competitors 
with prizes, and John Johnes, Esq., made—as he always 
does—a capital Welsh speech, concluding with the sentiment, 
‘* Oes y Byd ir raith Cymraeg”—the age of the world to the 
language of Wales—a prayer I cordially join in. 

I hear my old friend and schoolfellow, Annie Beale, has 
written a novel—‘‘ Country Courtships ’—the scenes and cha- 
racters all Welsh. I shall get it directly I return. Farewell ! 
Yours faithfully, FIREFLY. 


MARAVILLA Cocoa FoR Breakrast.—The cocoa (or cacao) 
of Maravilla is the true Theobrona of Linneus.—The Globe 
says: ‘‘Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has achieved a 
thorough success, and supersedes every other cocoa in the 
market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare con- 
centration of the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the 
Maravilla Cocoa above all others. For homeopaths and 
invalids we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable 
beverage.” Sold in packets only, by all grocers. 

Tue New Vave Mecom (invented and manufactured by 
Charles H. Vincent, optician, of 23, Windsor-street, Liverpool) 
consists of a telescope, well adapted for tourists, &c., to which 
is added an excellent microscope of great power and first-class 
definition, quite equal to others sold at ten times the price. 
Wonderful as it may seem, the price of this ingenious combi- 
nation is only 3s. 6d., and Mr. Vincent sends it (carriage free) 
anywhere, with printed directions, upon receipt of post-office 
order or stamps to the amount of 3s. 10d. 

FEMALE ATTRACTIONS can be largely enhanced by the use 
of scientific appliances of a remote as well as of a modern 
origin, now given to the public for the first time. Tight- 
lacing need not be abandoned, as all the baneful influences 
are nullified by the new system. The most charming effects 
upon the hair and complexion, and the most perfect figure 
and carriage, available to all ladies who will read Mrs. 
Singleton’s brochure, just published, free by post for thirteen 
stamps. Apply by letter, to Mrs. Singleton, 58, Mount-street, 
Grovesnor-square, London. 

Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STARCH 
are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this 
is overcome, they will say like the Queen’s Laundress, that it 
is the finest Starch they ever used. 


General Deros of the @iteck. 


Mr. Spurgeon is suffering from an attack of small-pox 12 4 
mild form. 

The Record notes the death on Sunday evening of Mrs. 
Bowen Thompson, the foundress of the British Syrian Schools. 

The editor of the Utah Reporter has been beaten almost +0 
death at Brigham City, it is surmised on account of articles32 
his paper against polygamy. ; 

Six splendid white horses are expected in the Imperial 
stables from Constantinople ; they are a present from the 
Sultan to the Empress. 

In and round about Debrecin they are beginning to employ 
female telegraph clerks. Young women are already e¥- 
ployed in the telegraph offices at Baden-Baden, and also iD 
Kehl. 

Two fatal cases of burning were renorted on Tuesday. The 
landlady of the Sun Inn at Saffron Walden has been burnt to 
death in her taproom. A man named Welham hag also beet 
burnt to death in a malting-house at Stowmarket, 

A “labour test” for able-bodied women in receipt of out- 
door relief is to be tried in one of the metropolitan unions. 
The test is to take the form of needlework, making and re- 
pairing such clothing as may be required in the workhouse. 

An attempt to poison a whole family in Portland, State of 
Maine, has just been frustrated. A box of oranges sent by 
express to the intended victims from an Eastern city was re- 
ceived, and, the fruit looking su Spicious, upon examination was 
found to be impregnated with strychnine. 

Mr. Peabody has directed his executors to pay over to the 
trustees of the Peabody Donation Fund, for the erection of 
dwellings for the poor of London, the sum of 150,000/., there- 
by making the whole amount given by him for this purpose 
500, 0001. 

Miss Sandford, daughter of Sir F. Sandford, has started a 
National Hospital for Incurables, to be situated at Cowley, 
Oxford. The cost will be 50,000/., of which Mr. Wingtield 
has promised 1,000/., Lord Bute 200/., the Duke of Northum- 
land 1002. 

Very little fire has come out of all the smoke raised con- 

cerning Dr. Temple’s appointment to the bishopric of Exeter. 
The Dean and Chapter of the diocese met in compliance with 
the Queen’s mandate, and Dr. Temple was elected by 13 
votes to 6. 
_ A woman fell while crossing the Liverpool-road, owing to 
its slippery state, and before she could get up the wheels of a 
heavily-laden van passed over her. She was taken to the 
Gray’s-inn-road Hospital, where she died about an hour after 
her admission. 

An inquest has been held by Dr. Lankester on the body of 
Sarah Hutchinson, the wife of a publican in the York-roac. 
She was found the other evening in a water tank at the back 
of the house with her head downwards. The jury found a 
verdict of ‘* Suicide whilst in a state of unsound mind.” 

The death is announced of Charity Graeme Hamilton, the 
mother of the late Bishop of Salisbury. Mrs, Hamilton, who 
was eighty-eight years of age, attended her son’s funeral in 
Salisbury Cathedral a few weeks since in perfect health. She 
was the widow ot the Venerable Anthony Hamilton, Arch- 
deacon of Taunton, and rector of St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside. 

A terrible explosion of fire-damp occurred on Monday after- 
noon at No. 5 pit of the Moss-hall Coal Company, near Wigan. 
Eight bodies were brought to the surface, and at least nineteen 
persons are known to be left in the pit, which being on fire, 
had to be closed, and will remain closed for some days. Of 
course allin the pit must have perished. 

Mr. Peabody’s remains will be conveyed to Portland, Maine, 
in Her Majesty’s ship Monarch, a sea-going turret ship, com- 
manded by Captain Commerell, C.B., V.C. Mr. Motley has 
informed Lord Clarendon that the President of the United 
States will order an American man-of-war to accompany the 
Monarch across the Atlantic, if she ean arrive in time. ~ 

A man named Charles Wakley, living in High-street, Wool- 
wich, was found lying on the pavement in front of his house 
early on Saturday morning with his skull fractured and his 
ribs fearfully broken. He was taken to Guy’s Hospital, and 
died about five minutes after his admission. It is said that 
he was a somnambulist, and he is supposed to have jumped 
from one of the windows of his house. 

A man named Martin Mackenna, fifty-four years of age, a 
labourer, was found dying in Bradford streets on Friday 
morning. At the inquest it was proved that a discretionary 
order for relief had been given by the Guardians ; butrelief or 
admission to the workhouse was refused by Mr. Burniston, the 
Relieving Officer. Burniston has been committed for man- 
slaughter. 

DeaTH OF THE BroTuer or Grace DArtinc.—The New- 
castle papers record the death of the brother of the heroine, 
Grace Darling. On the retirement of Grace Darling’s father, 
a few years ago, as lighthouse-keeper on the Longstone Island, 
his son, Mr. William Darling, was appointed to succeed him, 
and continued to reside on the island up to the time of his 
death, which took place on Saturday week. 

A Cuitp BeaTEN To DEATH BY HER FATHER.—The Liver- 
pool coroner held an inquest on F riday on the body of a child, 
Ann Griffin, the daughter of a seaman. For some very 
trifling offence the father beat the little girl unmercifully 
with a leathern strap. She died from the shocks thus occa- 
sioned. The jury returned a verdict of manslaughter, and 
the father was committed for trial at the assizes. 

Mrs. Mary Ann Coles was charged at the Wandsworth 
Police-court with causing the death of her infant child. ‘lhe 
woman was drunk, and tovk the child to suckle it. Some 
time afterwards it was found dead by her side, bleeding from 
the mouth, and the medical evidence showed that it had been 
suffocated. The prisoner was committed for trial for man- 
slaughter. 

At the Wandsworth Police-court, John Kendal Strong was 
charged on remand with attempting to suffocate Mrs, Mary 
Ann Hanrott, the wife of a solicitor, residing at 31, Bridge- 
road West, Battersea. It was supposed that sulphur had 
been thrown down Mr. Hanrott’s chimneys to enable the de- 
fendant and others to enter the house to levy a distress tor 
rent. The defendant reserved his defence, and was com- 
mitted for trial. Bail was accepted. 

A shocking occurrence has taken place at Tetsworth, neat 
Thame, in Oxfordshire. A woman named Hyde, the wife of @ 
shoemkaer, killed one of her children—a boy of about three 
years of age—by nearly cutting his head off with a razor, and 
then endeavoured to destroy herself, first by attempting to 
cut her own throat, and afterwards by trying to strangle 
herself with some pieces of twine. The woman had previously 
shut another child, a girl older than the boy, in the next room, 
and this girl, through a crack in the door, saw her brother mur- 
dered and hermother’s attempted suicide. The child afterwards 
managed to get out of the house, and told a neighbour what had 
occurred. Whenhelparrived the unfortunate woman wasfound 
tobe black in the face, and almost dead from strangulation. A 
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oe ‘nquest it appeared that she and her husband had been 
Wife wing the night before, and that Hyde had accused his 
ae of infidelity to him. Hyde said he believed he had 

: Uunds for the charge, but admitted that he had frequently 

Serted his wife, and left her without money for the support 

®rself and children, The jury found a verdict of ‘* Wilful 
urder” against Mrs. Hyde. 
Snery distressing accident occurred last week at Richmond, 
th 4 orkshire. Several of the boys of the grammar-school in 
wh, town were amusing themselves in a disused sand-pit, 

“n the side gave way and seven of the boys were buried in 
the Tubbish. Five of the boys were got out unharmed, but 
of oeber two, who were brothers, were less fortunate. One 
ae hem was dead when assistance reached, and the other was 

Verely injured. 

Joy, oman named Hannah Cornwell, in the service of Mr. 
°An Hubbard, solicitor, of Park-gardens, Brixton, stood on 
. © Window-sill on the 5th of October to clean the windows 
h a bedroom, and while turning sideways suddenly lost her 
Sh d and fell to the ground, a depth of about twenty-five feet. 
te died of her injuries a few days ago. She stated that she 
°ught the sash must have dropped. <A verdict of ‘* Acci- 

fntal death” returned. 
he Nottingham Express understands that a young lady of 

Cat personal attractions, and possessing considerable pro- 
Perty in her own right, whose father was for many years 
- “ward to a nobleman in this county, eloped a few evenings 
s00 with the groom, who has been in the service of the family 
“me time, The affair, as might have been expected, has 
‘treated no little consternation in the village in which the 
Young lady has resided. : 
op GESENTATION OF A ‘SILVER CRADLE” To THE Mayor 
* Stockport---Mr. Henry Heginbotham, Mayor of Stock- 
ort, has been presented with a “silver cradle,” worth up- 
Wards of one hundred guineas. The cradle took the shape of 
* massive silver centre piece, under glass shade, and a 
tes tidge bowl and spoon. It was presented as a mark of their 
dic appreciation of the manner in which for two years he has 
‘Scharged the duties of Mayor and chief magistrate, and in 
; umemoration of the birth of his son, during the second year 
of his mayoralty. 

Colonel Down, of Exeter, was riding on Saturday with his 
Wife, daughter, and a coachman ina carriage drawn by two 
Ponies, when the animals took fright, and started off ata 
fous pace. Colonel Down jumped out of the carriage and 
ell, but was not hurt. The ladies retained their seats, and 

‘n the ponies had galloped about a mile, and were within 

€w yards of their home, the coachman, who acted with 
Steat presence of mind in guiding them, succeeded in bringing 

£m to a standstill. 
snare the week that ended on Saturday, November 13, 4,682 
irths and 3,535 deaths were registered in London and in 
irteen other large towns of the United Kingdom. The 

Thal rate of mortality was 29 per 1,000 persons living. The 

°rtality from scarlet-fever, which somewhat declined last 
Week in London, showed an increase in several of the other 
qee English towns, but especially in Sheffield. The annual 
i “ath-rate from this disease during the week was 6.7 per 1,000 
L Sheffield, 4.9 in Hull, 4.6 in Liverpool, 4.3 in Leeds, 3.6 in 

Sndon, and 2.0 in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

he Japan Times, describing the visit of the Duke of Edin- 

Urgh, says a compliment was paid him which was quite unex- 
pected by the British Legation. The upper windows of the 
uses in the streets along which he passed were all closed 
Nd sealed with paper bands, that no one might ‘look 
Lown” upon him. This is never done in Japan except for the 
f.’creign. No Japanese prince ever receives the compliment 
-'Om his Imperial master, and, observes the Times, trifling as 
t May seem to Europeans, it was a most significant evidence 
. he natives of the estimation in which the Mikado held the 
°n of his most useful ally. 

n order the more effectually to suppress the use of the 
lish language in the kingdom of Poland, the Russian Go- 
ch eument has ordered that whenever a Polish parent sends a 
“tld to school he should pay the authorities a sum of 200 
sp ct roubles (307.) as a guarantee that the pupil shall not 
Peak Polish in the school. If, in conversation with another 
Pupil, or under any other circumstances, the child should 

ter any Polish words, he is to be fined, and the amount of 

© fine is to be deducted from the caution money, which is 
¢ replaced by the parent as soon as it is expended. 
St htelligence has been received of the total loss of the Royal 

’ndard on a sandbank near St. Thomas, on the coast of 
\razil. She left Gravesend on the 12th of August for 
the! Ourne, under the command of a Captain Clarke. Part of 

© crew were missing, and eight ladies (passengers) were 
h °Wn to have been drowned, while nothing whatever 
been saved from the wreck. ‘The ladies drowned were 


> 


Sits, Dumett and five daughters, Mrs. Lawrence, and Miss 


One card. Captain Clarke, his wife and child, and twenty- 

Passengers and crew were taken off the wreck by a 

"Qzilian brig. 

litt N inquest has been held at Castleford on the body of a 
rit girl who was killed at the High-street crossing of the 
th, vay the previous day. The gatekeeper had just closed 
and Sates, on account of the approach of a passenger train, 
og; While allowing a lady to pass through the gate to his 
da © 4 little girl named Sarah Womersley, aged seven years, 
the Shter of a miner, pushed through. Just at this moment 
Rin] reat Northern express dashed by, and, catching the poor 
th, 2% the side of the head, threw her with great violence in 
Oy yiddle of the four-foot way. She was much disfigured 
Vics © face and instantly killed. The jury returned a ver- 

of * Accidental death.” 


Xb, Cuitp Senr By Rarway In A Hamper. —A child, 
Whit Six weeks old, was found in the Great Western train 
bance arrived at Chester one day last week. It was in a 
of aa Just suited to its size, well clothed, and had a supply 
the Uk ina bottle, with sucking apparatus. The contents of 
Abo &mper were not discovered till 2.30, when the train was 
We, tt to leave for Birkenhead, when the cries of the infant 
eard by a passenger. It was handed over to the police, 
Wo persons—a labouring man and a fashionably-dressed 
8on,, 2-—are in custody at Wrexham on suspicion of having 
- Connexion with it. 
Late RGLARY AT DALKEITH-PARK, AND RopBERY oF £97.— 
‘ide, Friday night, or early on Saturday morning, the re- 
Uke © of the late Mr. Scoté Moncrieff, chamberlain to the 
Was of Buccleuch, situated at the entrance to Dalkeith-park, 
977 ‘Urglariously entered, and a sum of money amounting to 
®ntp ank-notes stolen from a desk in the office. An 
Whig © had been effected by one of the front windows, 
“Hcg pad been left unfastened, and access obtained to the 
io, the library-room, which leads into it, and the door 
a oth. t.Seems to have been wrenched open by a “jemmy,” 
i°kks ia Instrument used by housebreakers, 
iS wh; the office, but the burglar had, it would appear, some 
gitee ‘Ca desk contained the money, for none of the other 
Cott M. been tampered with. The family of the late Mr. 
Ncrieff not residing in the house, it was left in charge 
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of two domestic servants. These domestics slept in the top 
flat, and did not know that a robbery had been committed 
until they came downstairs on Saturday morning. The 
weather on Friday evening was very boisterous, and the 
sound of the wind would drown any noise which might have 
been made in getting into the house. 

At the Thames Police-court on Tuesday, a lad named 
Campbell, aged fourteen, was charged with attempting to 
commit suicide. The boy’s father, a stevedore, shot himself 
about a year ago, and the son, who is said to be a sharp, 
well-informed lad, of a studious disposition, had since been in 
charge of gangs of men on board ship. Having been out of 
work several weeks, he took fourpennyworth of laudanum, 
because, he said, he was driven to despair. Mr. Benson said 
it was a melancholy thing that a lad who appeared to be pos- 
sessed of some talent and energy, and a desire to learn, should 
give way to despair. He remanded him to the House of 
Detention for a week. 

Father Hyacinthe has been attending services at the Pro- 
testant churches in New York. On Sunday, Oct. 24, he pro- 
ceeded to Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, to hear the Rev. H. 
Ward Beecher. After the service had come to an end, and 
the congregation had partially dispersed, Father Hyavinthe 
was introduced to Mr. Beecher. He then proceeded to Mr. 
Beecher’s residence, and remained there during the greater 
part of the afternoon. Father Hyacinthe had several letters 
of introduction to the rev. gentleman from well-known Ame- 
ricans residing in France (among others Mr. Washburne, 
United States Minister) ; and these he presented to the Ply- 
mouth Church pastor as soon as the “ informalities” of his 
visit were over. 


FremMALe Inpustry In Prussta.—A few days ago the first 
conference of the society for promoting and aiding female in- 
dustry was held at Berlin. About 150 delegates, chiefly 
ladies, were present, six of whom were from America. The 
best means of establishing special industrial schools for 
females, and of supplying them with remunerative employ- 
ment, were the principal subjects discussed. At a supper 
held on the 6th instant, the health of the Crown Princess, 
coupled with that of the Princess Alice of Hesse and the 
Grand Duchess of Baden, was proposed, as a just tribute to 
the efforts made by these illustrious ladies to advance the 
objects of the association. The health of Her Majesty the 
Queen of England was then proposed by Miss Doggett, of 
Chicago, and received with enthusiasm. 


Letters from Florence report that it was commonly asserted 
there that the Archbishop of Pisa had forbidden the Royal 
confessor to give absolution to the King of Italy unless the 
latter should first make a full and formal retractation of all that 
he had done or permitted against the interests of the Church. 
The condition was flatly refused, and after some negotiation 
was withdrawn, and the sacrament was administered. After 
which, says gossip, came another sacrament, that of marriage. 
Having first consulted Prince Humbert, and with his full ap- 
proval, the King, it is asserted, made the Countess Rosina di 
Mirafiori his wife, as far as the Church can effect that pur- 
pose ; but in Italy the civil ceremony is alone a legal form of 
marriage. 

DEATHS FROM STARVATION.--A heart-rending case of des- 
titution has occurred in one of the poorer localities of Birming- 
ham. In a back court, in New Canal-street, Bordesley, a 
family, consisting of father and mother, James and Margaret 
Parsons, and five children, rented two unfurnished rooms, 
On Wednesday, last week, the mother, and on the Thursday 
evening the father, were found dead, both deaths having, 
according to the testimony of two medical men, resulted from 
sheer exhaustion, through want of food and exposure to cold. 
Parsons was once in a most respectable position, having but 
only five years ago been partner in a manufacturing business 
in Wolverhampton, carried on previously by his father for 
many years. ‘’he whole income of the family of seven had 
been the earnings of the eldest boy, a lad of fourteen, who 
received 3s. a-week as errand boy. 

Tue Arproacn or WinTER.—Now that the cold weather is 
setting in, and winter clothing and warmer bed coverings have 
to be thought of, the magnificent establishment of Messrs. 
Booth and Fox, the well-known manufacturers of down 
clothing, of Hatton-garden, London, and Cork, would well 
repay a visit. Their patent down quilts have long been 
favourites, and their down underskirts will, we feel sure, 
become more and more popular as they are tried, They are 
lined all through with purified goose down, and weigh from 
18 to 24 ounces each. ‘hey are as warm as several flannels, 
and are found to be as soft as cushions. Many thousands of 
them have been sold during each winter for several years 
past. They can be washed with the down inside as easily as 
the quilts, and are in great demand, for they give a graceful 
and elegant support to the dress, which nothing else can im- 
part. Besides these, Messrs. Booth and Fox manufacture 
as specialities down overskirts quilted in satin, ladies’ down 
vests, and other valuable articles of apparel for the winter 
season, when the trying east and north-east winds are so pre- 
valent. 

The Bishop of London preached on Sunday a funeral sermon 
for Mr. Peabody in Westminster Abbey, from the text, ‘ Let 
us labour, therefore, to enter into that rest, lest any man fall 
after the same example of unbelief.” The Abbey was crowded 
in every part, and large numbers of persons were unable to 
gain admission. » After an exposition of the words of the text, 
the Bishop said the name of many a man who filled a page in 
our country’s history, or who was illustrious in literature, 
science, or art, was inscribed on the monuments around them, 
bu: there was the name of no man inscribed there who was 
more remarkable for his munificence to mankind than Mr. 
George Peabody. He had entered on his rest from his la. 
bours—labours not for himself only, but for others and for 
God. His work was to acquire wealth, his delight was to 
expend it for the good of others. Henceforth the name of 
George Peabody would be the common property of both the 
land of his birth and that of his adopted home—another 
strand in that great bond of unity which draws together the 
people of two nations having a common origin, language, and 
laws, and in whose union and peaceful progress side by side in 
the work of civilisation and social improvement was involved 
the true welfare, not of themselves only, but of the entire 
world. The service concluded with the anthem, ‘* When the 
ear heard him” (Handel) ; and, after the service, the Dead 
March in Saul was played by Mr. Turle. Several other 
sermons in reference to the death of Mr. Peabody were 
preached on Tuesday ; among them two at St. J ames’s Hall, 
by the Rev. Newman Hall in the afternoon, and by the Rey. 
R. Roberts in the evening. 


New Invenrion—Sarsine Wine, a delicious stimulant steel 
c four grains’ weight of steel); as 
bright and palatable as sherry. 1s. 7d. Unlike quinine, it 
By the author of the celebrated 
sauce creamy and without sedi- 


“Chef” Sauce; the only 
Sold by all grocers, &c. 
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The Emperor Napoleon forwarded a magnificent brooch to 
the Princess Royal of Denmark on the occasion of her recent 
marriage. It is stated to have cost 8,000/. 

It was inquired of an American humorist how fast sound 
travelled, and his idea was that it depended a good deal on 
the noise you are talking about. ‘The sound of a dinner- 
horn, for instance,” he observed, ‘travels half a mile in a 
second, while an invitation to get up in the morning I hav 
known to be three-quarters of an hour going up tew pair uv 
stairs, and then not hev strength enough left to be heard.” 

The importation of silkworms’ eggs at the port of Marseilles 
during the first nine months of 1869 reached the amount of 
30,973 kilogrammes, of which 26,196 kilos. came from Japan - 
of cocoons, 702,001 kilos., of which 372,398 kilos. were sup- 
plied by Turkey. China and Japan have each given about 
54,000 kilos. The arrivals of raw silk have amounted to 
1,028,445 kilos., China furnishing 340,000, Japan 243,000, 
Italy 115,000, Turkey 176,000, and the East Indies 104,000. 

A mute inglorious Milton is a form of genius that must be 
becoming more rare than it was in the time of Gray. A 
Scotch paper offered prizes varying from 2/7. 10s. down to a 
book, for the best poem, the best tale, and the best letter 
written by a boy or girl; and it received in response 420 of 
the first, 156 of the second, and 57 of the third. ‘These 
effusions were protected from the inquisitive tendency of the 
Postmaster-General and his subordinates by methods of 
security in which great ingenuity in the use of rural resources 
was displayed, the fastenings employed including “ sealing. 
wax, common bees-wax, resin, weavers’ dressing, glue, gum, 
tape (red, white, and blue), cords of all sizes, from common 
twine to cart ropes, and brass wire.” 

It may interest the disciples of Gall and Spiirzheim to learn 
that Tropmann, the ‘‘ assassin 4 la mode” in Paris, has been 
subjected to the scrutiny of M. Berger, a French professor of 
phrenology. ‘The results of his investigations are at least 
startling ; and to the uninitiated might appear contradictory. 
The most highly developed organ of Tropmann’s head is the 
love of children. With the memory of his recent exploits 
fresh in one’s mind, this announcement is calculated to take 
one by surprise, but the learned professor explains that an 
abnormal development of the bumps of combativeness, 
secretiveness, and acquisitiveness enable an otherwise benevo.- 
lent person to overcome his philanthropic tendencies. The 
well-known M. Desbarolles, who has written on the hand, has 
also been admitted to examine the hands of the Pantin 
murderer, but his report is less favourable. In the lines of 
the palm he reads the sign of many evil passions, and traces a 
general resemblance between his fingers and those of the 
notorious Dumollard, who was executed afew years ago for 
having murdered sixteen girls in seven years. 

AMERICAN Harr TRADE.—We read in the Troy Times: 
“« The hair trade has recently become a great interest, and has 
all the importance of a medieval guild. There are a score or 
so of heavy wholesale houses engaged in this trade in New 
York, and several of these do a large importing business. 
Some of them not only import but manufacture, and have 
retail shops also, so as to improve all ways of profit, Tresses 
of 20in. bring 50 dols. per pound, wh le those of 40in. are 
worth 120 dols. At this price, or at a proportionate rate, 
many women would be willing to part with their tresses. The 
enormous price of hair has led to the adoption of substitutes, 
the most popular of which is jute, a species of hemp. This is 
largely used in the manufacture of waterfalls and chignons, 
and when properly dressed looks very well, But jute, though 
cheaper than hair, is still a high-priced article, and hence 
Yankee ingenuity has been set to work to find another 
substitute. This was Ciscovered lately by an enterprising 
man (Connecticut born, of course) in the bark of a species cf 
basswood, which, when dried, combed out, and oiled, makes a 
very pretty article. The cheap coils now sold under the 
attractive name of ‘Japan hair’ are of this character. The 
hairdressers’ billis costly one to our young ladies of means, 
and the changes in the fashions are very annoying. Waterfall 
or chignon costs from 2 dols. to 10 dols., and sometimes much 
more. ‘The curl which dangles in solitary beauty down the 
maiden shoulder costs from 2 dols. to 6 dols., and is one of the 
most graceful of this class of fashions. Hairdressers charge 
for dressing a lady’s head for a party from 2 dols. to 5 dols. ; 
they have a fee for cleaning dust out of waterfalls, and for 
many other similar duties. A hairdresser was recently 
employed to cut off a lady’s hair because her health required. 
it, and was told by her husband that he could give him out 
of it a braided watch-guard. The hairdresser did so, and 
then sold the tresses for 75 dols. They were 40in. in length, 
which is very rare. 

THe Ivrerrat TRAIN or FRANcE.—The most right-royal 
production in the world in the way of travelling carriage is 
the Imperial train of France. It is a veritable train, not 
merely one carriage in a train. First, after the engine and 
tender, comes a luggage carriage—not an uninhabitable van— 
but a structure which, besides ordinary luggage, contains 
pantry arrangements for refreshments, and accommoda- 
tion for some of the company’s and Imperial servants. 
Next is a carriage adapted as a dining-room—or at least 
as a refreshment-room—with a centre table, armchairs, 
chairs, and hinged seats; and when, at night, the seats are 
drawn away from the wall, they fall back so as to form bed- 
steads for the attendants. Third in the list stands an open or 
platform carriage, which may be opened or closed at the 
sides at pleasure, and used either as an open-air look-out or as 
a refreshment-room. Next comes the grand carriage, the 
Imperial saloon, with a retiring-room attached, and doors at 
the sides and ends. All that luxury can dois here done in 
the provision of couches, armchairs, folding-chairs, mevyable 
chairs, small tables and stands, curtains, wire gauze blinds to 
exclude dust when the windows are open, a timepiece, pendant 
lamps, and mirrors. The fifth is a sleeping carriage, divided 
off into seven distinct compartments ; these comprise a sleep- 
ing chamber or bedroom, two dressing-rooms, two rooms for 
the Empress’s ladies, one for the Emperor’s valet, and a re- 
tiring-room. The sleeping chamber contains two beds, on 
opposite sides of a compartment nine feet wide. Next to the. 
sanctum of the Imperial papa and mamma is a carriage for 
the Prince Imperial, with numerous snuggeries for sleeping, 
dressing, and attendants. Lastly, there is a luggage carriage, 
the counterpart of the one at the head of the train. All the 
carriages have doors at the ends, and platforms which make a 
convenient gangway from carriage to carriage ; and there are 
electric bells from the Imperial saloon to all the other car- 
riages, and to the engine driver and guards. 


—— 

RosseTrer’s Harr RESTORER 2 ( 
can be confidently relied upon for restoring grey hair to its 
original colour. It assists nature in supplying the colouring 


properties which may have become deficient through age or 
disease. Price 3s. 6d. per bottle. 


is the only preparation which 
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drum ?—Because all must give it up. 


When is a sailor not a sailor ?-—-When he’s a shore. 
Nursery Loaic.—‘*‘ Mamma, what are pani 


worn on the backs of donkeys, my dear.” 


panier next Sunday !” 


A coloured cook, expecting company of her own kind, was at 
a loss how to entertain her friends. Her mistress said, 
‘La, Missis, how can I make 


it? Got no apples, no eggs, no butter, no nuffin, to make it 


you must make an apology.” 


wid.” 


The seeret of the success of Chicago newspapers is said to 
lie in the fact that every man and woman in the town takes 
every paper, for fear a divorce notice in which they are 
interested may be published and they not find it out. 

A schoolmaster asked one of his fair pupils, 
decline a kiss?” Dropping a perplexed curtsey, she readily 


replied, ‘‘ Yes, Sir, but I don’t like.” 


There is a good reason why a little man should never marry 
He might be called the ‘* widow’s mite.” 


a bouncing widow. 
(From Punch.) 


The Premier’s most Coveted Possession.—A pair of Garters. 
Good Chemical Preparation for Over-beaten Bullocks. —Ox- 


hide of Iron. 


CRIMINAL.—Why is a prisoner's time like an abominable 


joke? Because it’s past in durance. 


Love in the In- 
dian language is 
“¢ Schimlendamo- 
witchewagin.” It 
must be yuite an 
undertaking _ to 
tell a squaw that 

ou love her. 

Why is chess a 
decidedly honour- 
able game ?—Be- 
cause you always 


ers?” ‘* Baskets : eile oF 
‘*Then, mamma, 
Sarah must be a donkey ; for she told Jane she should wear a 
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What is the form of an escaped parrot? A Polly gone. 
Why is a haunted house like a clock? Because it’s a horror- 


lodge. 


The Wicar of Bray ! 


‘“‘Oh Ma! isn’t he a rude man 
and braces !” 


‘fact oO th 
eranee? a °| Lirksman: The Clergyman at 
Wivvas Wisin dog-cart.—The Spirit of the Press: A Printer’s Devil.—A 
y 18 ine the | Tight for a Father: A pair of spectacles. —Hard 
greatest conun- 


Frosty weather. 


«A Winter's Tale” (known to many papas).—Box tickets 


and cab fares. 


Tz SocrAL ScreNcE Concress.—It is proposed that in 
future the ladies shall have a congress of their own, to be 
called ‘*The Sew-shall Ladies’ Congress. 

What celebrated divine do a donkey’s panniers resemble ?— 


A New View or Vesrments.—(A Fact.)—Little Innocent : 


(From the Free Lance.) 
Derrvrrions.—Common Law : ‘Law Bless my heart.” —A 
Cheap Trip: A slide on the pavement.—A Dancing Party : 


Lydia Thompson.—Table Spoons : 
a Wedding.—A Man-trap : 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 


BIRTHS. 1 
noe the Lith instant, at 14, Russell-road, Kensington, the wife of R. T. Fle 
sq., of @ son. ‘ 
ad.» Of A SOR: ant, at Maidenhead, the wife of Mr, P. S. Langton, of 8587" of 
On the 14th instant, at St. Cloud, Worcester, the wife of G. . Martin, 
mfre- 


a daughter. ; c. U 
On the Mth instant, at Ingress Abbey, Greenhithe, the wife of 5. © 


ville, Esq., «/ a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. -iths 
On the 11th instant, at St. Mary’s Church, Battersea, by the Rev. T.G. nae wil 
Mr. C. H. Martin, of New Wandsworth, to Alice Lucy, eldest daughter ° 
liam Helmsley, Esq., of 13, Hereford-square, South Kensington. AS; 
On the 11th instant, at St. Mary’s Church. Acton, by the Rev. E. Vv. jandafl, 
vicar of Hickleton, Yorkshire, and the Rey. J. T. Lias, minor canon of Lk and 
cousins of the bride, assisted by the Rev. Canon Harvey, rector of Tlornsey; 


ming, 


to preach in his night-gown 


: wsq-9 
the Rev. C. M. Harvey, rector of Acton, Frank, third son of P. Robinson, Bees 
of Womersley House, Hornsey, to Catherine, eldest daughter o! Mr. 
Attenborough, 32, Strand. 

A DEATHS. 

On the 13th instant, Wm. Berkeley, Esq., of Cotheridg 
shire, in his eighty-sixth year. he 
On the 14th instant, at 14, Connaught-square, Mary, only daughter of t 
‘A.B. Cook, Esq., of Oxford-square, Hyde-park. ten of MI 

On the 13th instant, at 18, Lupus-street, Pimlico, Susannah Emma, wife © 
W. A. Malony, in her thirty-fourth year. : scents 
On the 14th instant, at Brighton, Sir James Prior, of 20, Norfolk-cre 
Hyde-park, aged eighty-two. 


Flirtations at Dinner.—A 
ater’ 
e Court, worcest? 
jate 
Times : 


6é ee . 
Polly, | now in course of formation.” 


are planted are disturbed, and, 


“Can you 
forming the embankment has 


present the 
Buccleuch’s, 


The Morning Advertiser says that the Thames [mbank- 
ment is ‘‘ sliding away from the new granite river wall direct 
into the deep cutting of the Metropolitan District Railway 


facing Somerset House, the pavement is heaving up and down 
and parting. The iron gratings round the young trees that 


cavators’ opinions, should a hard winter set in the whole of 
the embankment will give way. To account for this danger 
it seems that the railway works are answerable, for in re- 
moving an immense quantity of the old river clay for their 
deep cutting, the dry rubbish shot in by the contractors in 


sinking will affect the railway works remains to be seen. At 
tunnel is complete as far as the Duke of 


and up to here perhaps all safe.” 


«We are glad to learn that Perry Davis’s Vegetable Pain 
Killer is having so large a sale in our city. We believe it to 
be an almost never-failing cure for pain, and as such it is a 
medicine no family should be without.”—Montreal Pilot. 


Many ladies [who profess an enthusiastic love of Natur? 
sit in their parlour as if expecting him to make a call. d: 
The following conjugal dialogue was recently overeat: 
Husband : O Eugénie ! Eugénie ! is it possible that you pers 
in wearing the hair of another woman on your head ! Wife: | 
Alphonse !| Alphonse ! is it possible that you persist in wearlde 


the skin of another calf upon your hand ! 


In many places, particularly 


‘according to experienced ex- 


Hottoway’s Pitts—Goop Sprrits.—Every one has ree 
quently experienced sudden personal changes from gale™ 6 
gloom. The wind and weather oftentimes receive the ble “i 
when a faulty digestion is alone the cause of the depress ig 
Holloway’s Pills can be honestly recommended for regulatt t 
a disordered stomach and improving digestion. They Se 
tirely remove the sense of fullness and oppression after eatiDe® 
They clear the furred tongue aud act as a wholesome stn ey 
lant to the liver, and as a gentle aperient to the bowels. T " 
healthfully rouse both body and mind. Holloway’s Pills ‘tt 
the best known antidotes for want of appetite, nausea, 2 50 
‘loncy, heartburn, langour, depression, and that apathy 
characteristic of chronic derangement of the digestion. 


How far this 


lost support. 


RUIT and FRUIT BLOSSOMS, for 
SCREENS. A large Sheet of Sprays or Garlands of 
Fruit and Blossom, richly coloured, and admirably adapted 
for cutting out to form festoons or connecting links between 
other Pictures, imparting a freshness and brilliancy to the 
eneral appearance of the Screen. Post-free, 3s. 1d. in 
Stamps._JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


STHMA, COUGHS, and BRON- 
CHITIS.—Instantaneous relief through inhaling the 
vapour of the celebrated ANTI-ASTHMATIC PAPER: 
No medicine. <A trial sheet sent gratis, post free. 25 sheets 
for 5s.,sent post free, by LASSMANN and S, CASSAN, 
66, Waterloo-road, S. 


prevents decay, imparts sweetness to the 
turtar, keeps the Gums firm and healthy, 
will prevent Toothache. 
obtained its exclusive selection by the Royal Family and 


many of the Aristocracy. 


90, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Price 1s. 9d. per pot. 


NOVELTIES IN AUTUMN COSTUMES. 


DR. ABERNETHY’S TOOTH 
PASTE 


S the most effectual preservative for 
the Teeth and Gums. It gives a pearl-like whiteness, 
breath, eradicates 


and, if used daily, 
Its valuable properties have 


Prepared and Sold by THOMAS HITCHCOCK, Dentist, 


STAGG | 


AND 


MANTLE 


1 to 4, LEICESTER-SQUARE, Anp 8, LEICESTER-STREET. 


PUNCH-AND-JUD Y;} 


| 
COMIC | 
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ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


NEW 


STAGG and MANTLE beg to announce they are now showing several 


New Designs in Costumes, 


IN SILK, SATIN, WOOL PLAID, TARTAN REPS, AND ALL THE NEW 
DRESS MATERIALS FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 


A=? Ar eka bes 


EVERY SATURDAY. 


OFFICE: 7, GARRICK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
veaibioad tachi = eevee gia paral SS ren Aire teenies URS ent en 


“ Dick Radclyffe and Co.’s establishment contains a great number of 
new and attractive objects.” —The Queen, Aug. 21, 1869. 


ALL POST-FREE FOR STAMPS. 


INGER - TRAPS, or SEN- 
SATION TUBES, by which Two Per- 
sons may be firmly united. Harmless and 
highly amusing. 6d.; if per post, 8 Stamps. 


4 ODDS and ENDS, for Scrap-books, Pre- 
ay; sents to Children, &c. In Packets, 6d. or Is. 
i if Postage, 2d. 
i A LADIES’ CHRISTIAN NAMES. Every 
N= Nees Letter combined in One Monogram, Illumi- 
nated in Gold and Colours. 1s. per Sheet, or the Set of 
4 Sheets (with 36 Names) for 3s. 6d, Postage, 2d. 
GENTLEMEN’S NAMES. Same Prices aad Numbers. 
DECORATION, Ecclesiastic or Domestic.—* HOW to 
MAKE and FIX \TEXTS, Emblems, &. With Nine 
Pages of Illustrations.” 13 Stamps. 
Everything else requisite for the same purpose. 
Copyright and Choice PHOTOGRAPHS, from 8d. per 
Dozen up to 10s. 6d. each. 
Inquiry-Letters should contain One Stamp (for reply). 
8S. B, BEAL, 47, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, EC. 


DUTCH BULBS, 
SEEDS, FERNS, 
FERN CASES, 


AQUARIA, 
HORTICULTURAL 
ELEGANCIES, 


DICK RADCLYFFE & CO., F.R.ELS., 


SEED MERCHANTS, GROWERS, &c., 
129, HIGH HOLBORN, 


And at the Royal Horticultural Gardens, South Kensington. 


SEED GROUNDS—ERFURT, PRUSSIA. 


By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 


ao 


Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Oveen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
Birminglam Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 
plication. 


Just published, crown 8v0, 5s. cloth, 
IGHT AND TRUTH. Bible Thoughts 


and Themes, Third Series. ‘The ACTS and the 
LARGER EPISTLES. By the Rey. Horativs Bonar, D.D. 


London: JAMBS NISBET & CO., 21, Berners-street, Ww 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


ieetll 


ihe-auan 


On SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1869, will be Published, price Sixpence, the First Number of 


THE GRAPHIC, 


AND SUPERIOR ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


. the 
o expressl¥ for 


A NEW 
olio, printed on a fine Toned Paper of beautiful quality, mad 
purpose, and admirably adapted for the artistic display of the most highly-finished Engravings. 
When Illustrated J ournals multiply and prosper in France, Germany, America, and even in the remote 
it is a matter for surprise that in England only one Illustrated Newspaper of any pretensions should exist. : tpae 
“ A sat jr f 
Tho Proprietors of THE GRAPHIC have long been convinced, and are now firmer than ever in the convict "pat 
a better Illustrated Newspaper can be produced than has yet been published ; and having abundant means od 
command, they have determined to put their conviction to the proof, fully assured that a triumphant success wh 


reward their efforts. T i K G R A P H [ C 


: Lop” 

Will be a Journal combining Literary Excellence with Artistic Beauty. As such, it will deal with all the prominent tive 
of the Day; especially those belonging to LITERATURE, ARTS and SCIENCES, FASHIONS, and Matters 3? 

to the FASHIONABLE WORLD, SPORTS and PASTIMES, MUSIC, the OPERA and the DRAMA. 

Artists who have promised to assist the enterprise in various Wi 

mentioned :— cus 

Luxmore, A.H. 


Containing Twenty-four Pages, Imperial F' 
ans 


’ + pe 
Among the numerous distinguished ays may 


» Mar 
Ansdell, R., A.R.A. Fildes, 8. L. Houghton, A.B. stone, MMs 
Armitage, K., A.R.A, Frith, W. P., R.A. Hunt, Alfred. Mason, G., A.R.A. Stor Peuriels ie 
Buckman, I. Goodall, Walter. Jeanes, W. F.' Orchardson, O. Q., De a Ee 
Deane, W. W. Grant, Sir Francis,| Jeune, H. Le, ARA. A.R.A. Watts, srris? 
Edwards, M. E. P.RA. Keene, C. Pettie, J., A.R.A. Sad E 
Elmore, A., A.R.A. Haag, Carl. Leslie, G. D., A.R.A. Poynter, E. J., A.RVA. Wo0ts 
Faed, T, R.A. flodgson, J. E. Leighton, J., F.S.A. Prinsep, Val. 3 

gv 


ee rs tS) 
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THE GRAPHIC, 190, STRAND, LONDON; and Sold by all Bookseller 

at the principal Railway Stations in the United Kingdom. 


the Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


News AS 


wa 


Published at the Offices of 


Advertisements should be sent to 


kee WORSDELL’S PILLS.— 
F 


EMALE COMPLAINTS, although incident to 


NE ERANCOIS (late 


every woman, are often neglected from motives of delicacy Dentist, continues to su pPLY 


until they bring on a number of disorders that the best ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on yulcanised pea’s, yor 4 
#7) : of : , T -t ~ disorder 3 = a 4 re ne d a tO” 
medical aid will fail to cure. hey arise from disorder or and £210s.aset. These teeth are mo 1, 924, gas 
debility of the system. Kaye’s Worsdell’s Pills may not able, and durable than any yet produce, god 

only be safely taken in all such cases, but ensure in most adhesive,—42, Judd-street, near King’s" 


instances certain cure. ‘The most delicate female may use 
them, with a certainty of relief. 

Sold by all Chemists and other dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


square.—Consultation Free. 


USE onLY THE 


GLENFIE! 


SELECT STOCK of inexpensive PARISIAN MIL- 
INERY, an assortment of which can be forwarded to 
adies in the country free of charge; also patterns of silks, 
and all the new materials for winter wear. Estimates 
given for Wedding and Indian outfits. Lady’s own mate- 
rials made up in an elegant and superior manner.—Mrs. 


Onrver Homes, 26, Devonshire-street, Portland-place. 


LLLINEEY and DRESSMAKING.—A 
NDRESS USES | 


THE | QUEEN'S LAU 


: 
LOOK T0 YOUR rent ott 


ans yoD™ ty 
J eal ds, 5 orb 
ate oo Vg 
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NovemBer 20, 1869.] 
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LEFr-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 
CLO any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
° THES, Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
Teese 4ce, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
1€s or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
PH value paid in cash, by addressing Mr or Mrs. 
ay 'LLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq. London, W. 
é Cels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
Een order. Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought. 
Stablished 1820, 


LEFT-orr CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 

th PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
“°Y are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 

me of CLOTHING than any other "persons, having re- 
“lved extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 

All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
Tess, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Stblished 1820, Cash only. 

a 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


[Err -OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
: Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
ches ter-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820. Terms, cash only. No 
Connexion with any small shops. 

~~ _ 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FURS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CAsH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
8nchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Msta- 
blished 1820, Terms, Ready Money. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
‘urniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
ilver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
Yalue_BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer" 
Street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
Parcels, Hstablished 1820. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

hd their only addresses are ar follows: St. Mary-strect, 
Ontreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia ; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
Addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only 


No Connexion with any other House of the same Name. 


WHELPTON’S 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Have for more than 20 years proved their value in Diseases 
ofthe Head, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organi- 
They are a direct purifier of the blood, and in all skin com- 
Plaints one of the best medicines known. 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail in boxes, price 
Tia., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. Whelpton and Son, 
3, Crane-court, Fleet-street. London, and may be had of all 
Chemists and Medicin Vendors. Sent free to any part of 

he kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


SAUCE. 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


THE ‘ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 

Its use improves appetite and digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

To avoid which, see the Names LEA and 
PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels. 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 

| SAUCE. 


Agents—Crosse and Blackwell, London, and 
Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 


ST mt re es ee 8 en meen ale pene 
plan's GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 


PILLS. 
Price Is. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 


This preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
°f modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind: for 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
Speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance, 

Ut now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 

“monstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
Very rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
ae of the most important discoveries of the present age. 


These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
Uring their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
Attacking any vital part. 
Sola by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any 
mist 
SS Sees mee rpc nn ele ee Se 
THE THROAT AND WEAKNESS OF THE VOICE. 
ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
Thess for all who wish to sing or speak wel 
ty,c¢8timonial No. 845.—Jienny Lino writes: “I confirm 
© testimony already so general.’ 
b Testimonial No. 621.—Lovisa Pyne writes: “1 have 
“nefited much from the use of them.” 
€stimonial No. 598.—Sir Micuarn Costa writes: “I am 
to give my testimonial to their efficiency, 


Clea 


Testimonial 4,126.—ArcupisHorp Mannina writes: “I 
Prove very highly of them.” 

** These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 

in, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 

Vo F its decline and impart elasticity aud brilliancy to the 

chords, 
a, cla in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. each ; post free for 
Black, 34 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 


friars-road London, and all Chemists. 
ERG oS ph ak 
TRE ART of DYEING MADE EASY. 


bition ith reference to the Yorkshire Fine Art Exhi- 
Long “J the « Gazette» stated : “‘ Messrs. Judson and Son, of 
Arg Us exhibit tie simple Dyes for Domestic use, which 
Whi f adepte heir purpose, from the readiness with 
hey can d, and the brightness and durability 
Rly, ® colours ed. The Judges have consequently 
Sorrrrica ¥ merit to this Firm, ‘for the sim-, 
taiy ; 4nd efficieney of their Dyes, and we are sure our 
arg. €rs heartily concur in the verdict.” The colours 
Bro genta, Mauve, Violet, Scarlet, Blue, Green 
» Pink, Purple, Canary, Cerise, Orange, and Crimson’ 


Gye Sixpene . ~ A 
TeDsoy%s via Botile. Most Chemists now sel 
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IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, 


1868, 


BEL AG 
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18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


Tuu principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvement are— 


“The greatest delicacy or utmost power and brilliancy of tone can be produced immediately by the player 
without the practice and effort that has hitherto been absolutely necessary. The extreme simplicity and absence 
of friction ensure this action keeping in order and wearing far longer than the one generally used. Amucb 
more powerful blow is produced than in ordinary pianos, and consequently greater volume and richness of tone.” 
—The Engineer, July 2, 1869. 


“The Musical Instrument Department, generally one of the most interesting in the whole collection, is 
unusually attractive at the present time, as 1t contains many newly-patented instruments. The most noticeable 
of these is a piano fitted with a new check repeating action. The results obtained by these means are 
eminently satisfactory, being a beautifully light and elastic touch and an instant repetition.” —Morning Post. 


“. . . These instruments are fitted with an improvement already patented throughout the greater part of 
Europe and America, which has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians and manufacturers. 
It secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic interruption 
so common to the vibration of the wires. . . .”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. 


Full particulars of this Invention and Illustrated Price Lists sent upon application. 


SHOW ROOMS:—18, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 


STEAM WORKS:—1 ro 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET; AND 
3, HERTFORD PLACE. 


TO LADIES. 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING TIiE *CO1L” CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and perrectiy smooTu, 55s, each 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. 
SINGLE CURLS, from 2s, 6d. to 21s. 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s, Gd. to 30s., according to length. 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION. 


STACHY & CO., 
HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Establisbed 1847 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR 80 BADLY? 


Is a question there is often tov good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 
for this frequent complaint, 


& SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Have entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well ; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress 
will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NOISELESS WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Moderate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Z ’ Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 
to - sews Hire. 


JHE. REMOVAL oF INVarine— 
canines OS 
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Patemt Kid Gloves, elicately Perfumed. 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


' Have been celebrated for half a 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengh, an eek 
| Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 
4s. 8d. All Gloves post free. 
Ladies’ Paris Jcid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 
Anelegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


Wheeler & Co., 


GLOVERS, 
210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST, 
CITY, LONDON, 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


PATENT] 


Ladies and Gentlemens Russian Kid Gloves, 2s, 6d. per Pair 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate 
Relief and permanent Cure of 


CONSTIPATION, 


And its consequences, such as Hemorrhoids, Cerebral Congestion, Headache, &c., &c. 
Taman is agrecable to take, and never produces pain or irritation. 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS; 


And Sold by Messrs. BArctay & Sons, Farringdon Street, London ; 
And nearly all respectable Chymists. 


Price 2s. 3d. per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 6d. 


PRIME NEW SEHEASON’S TEA, 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.c. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK THA, 1s, 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 64. 


A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Maret 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillinge or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


A EDOISE & GREY JANUS CORD.— 

Frequent inquiries having been made for Janus Cord 
in shades of Grey, Steel, aud Neutral Tints, Messrs. JAY 
have had manufactured for themselves, from patterns of 
French Silks, the same colours in Janus Cord. The price, 
in any shade, is One Guinea and a-Half the Dress, and the 
same is charged for a Dress of Black Janus Cord. 


JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251, REGENTrSTREET. 


OLBORN VALLEY VIADUCT. New 
streets in conjunction therewith, and the New Black- 
friars Bridge being now open, Z. SIMPSON & COMPANY 
invite attention to the greatly increased facilities of ap 
proach to their Establishment. 


Nos. 65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), FARRINGDON. 
STREET, within three minutes of the Farringdon-street 
and Ludgate-hill stations, 


SIMPSON and COMPANY, having 

e made particularly favourable arrangements for the 

Winter Trade, are now showing a large and well-assorted 

Stock of SILKS, Dresses, Shawls, Mantles, Family Drapery, 

Ribbons, Lace, Hosiery, Gloves, Flowers, &c., in many of 

which departments are goods very considerably below pre- 
sent market prices. 

N.B.—The above includesa special parcel of Dress Goods, 
“new for the season,” in a large variety of colours and 
prices, 

65 and 66 (late 48, 49,50, and 53), FARRINGDON-ST., E.C. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
RANDOM TRUTHS IN COMMON 


THINGS. Occasional Papers from My Study Chair. 
By the Author of “ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations by eminent Artists and Engravers, 
Imperial iémo. 7s. extra bevelled boards, gilt edges, 


ALONE IN LONDON. By the Author 


of “ Jessica’s First Prayer,” ‘ Little Meg’s Children,” &c, 
With Engravings. Royal 16mo. 1s, 6d. cloth boards ; 2s- 
extra boards, gilt edges. 


THE MOTH AND THE CANDLE; or, 


Lucy Woodville’s Temptation. By the Author of “ Life’s 
Battle Lost and Won,” &. 2s. 6d. cloth boards; 3s, extra 
gilt edges. 


LILIAN’S HAPPY HOURS; or, Talks 


with Mamma about the Stars, the Moon, the Sun, and the 
Wonders of the Skyand the Earth, With Coloured Plates, 
Royal 16mo, 2s. bevelled boards, gilt edges, 


PANORAMIC SERIES. Consisting of 12 
Pictures, printed in Oil Colours by Kronheim, with de- 
scriptive Letterpress, and folding in an Ornamental Cover. 
6d, each Set ; 1s. mounted on Linen, and with Cloth Cover. 


3. History or Samurr, | 4. Husrory or rue Bisxe. 


MOTTOES AND VERSES, for Christmas 


and the New Year. For Inclosure in Letters and General 
Distribution. Printed in Colours, 4d. per Packet. 


CHEAP COLOURED PICTURES FOR 
COTTAGE WALLS AND SCHOOL-ROOMS. Beauti- 
fully printed in Oil Colours by Kronheim. Size, 15 inches 
by 20 inches. 3d.each. The Best J ug to fetch Beer in.— 
Alone in the World.—Watchful Care.—The Fisher Girl.— 
Deer on the Mountains.—A Merry Christmas. 

London: 56, Paternoster-row ; 65, St. Paul's Churchyard ; 
and 164, Piccadilly, 


NFANTS’ FOOD; or Prepared Sugar 
of Milk; for use where it is not possible or conve- 
nient to suckle the child. 

“The commor substitutes, recommended and given y 
nurses in such cases, as arrowroot, biscuit, cows’ milk— 
with or without water, and the various artificial infants 
food, should be decidedly avoided, their chemical compo- 
sition bearing little resemblance to that of human milk, 

“The greater mortality existing among children brought 
up by hand, to that among infants who have not been de- 
prived of their natural aliment, may be attributed to the 
want of similarity. 

“Modern Chemistry has herejgiven us her aid, and shown 
us how cows’ milk can be prepared so as to present a very 
exact imitation of human milk, though not identical with 
it. This composition has been found to succeed practi- 
cally as well as it could be expected, @ priori, to do. 

‘Cows’ milk contains a much larger proportion of caseum 
than human milk; a mother’s milk contains a much 
larger proportion of sugar of milk. To ‘produce the de- 
sired substitute, it is requisite to dilute the milk with 
water, to as to reduce the proportion of the caseum exist- 
ing therein to a level with that of the caseum contained in 
human milk; at the same time the deficiency of sugar of 
milk must be corrected by the addition of that substance. 

‘The formula for the preparation of this pseudo-mother’s 
milk is as follows :—‘ Dissolve one ounce of sugar of milk in 
three-quarters of a pint of boiling water, and mix with an 
equal quantity of good, fresh cows’ milk. Let the infant 
be fed with this from the feeding bottle in the usual way. 
Always wash the bottle after feeding, and put the teat into 
cold water, letting it remain until wanted again,’,” 


PURE SUGAR OF MILK, as recommended above, can 
be obtained in }-Ib., }-lb., and 1b. packages, at 2s, per Ib., of 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


112, Great Russevt Srreer, BLoomssury ; 170, Piccapiity ; 
and 48, THREADNEEDLE SrReEeET, Crry, 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA, The use of a steel’spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied hy 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


t 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, Is. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d, 
#4 An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s, 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. ; 
} post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE 
- Post-office, Piccadilly, 


NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


| HE material of which these are made ig 

recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK. 
NE3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. 1+ is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
siv and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s,, and 168. each, Postage, 6d 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piecadilly, Londen, 
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ROBERT COCKS & CO’S NEW MUSIC. 
HE ZOUAVE’S RETREAT MARCH, 


! for the Pianoforte (very easy). By Sreruen Gover. 
Illustrated Title, 3s.; free by post, 19 Stamps. 


FAIR DOVE! O FOND DOVE! 

Words by Jean Incenow; Music by A. S. Garry, 
““We have seldom met with so much beauty concealed in 
so apparently simple a song.”—Vide ‘* Edinburgh Courant.” 
Price 3s, ; post free for 19 Stamps. 


PA AWAY. New Song. Miss M. 

LINDSAY (Mrs. J. W. Butss). 33s. ‘‘ The melody is 
so sweet and so plaintive that it touches the feelings with 
that ‘charm of melancholy’ which will long cause it to 
dwell upon the ear.” Vide ‘“‘ Brighton Gazette.” The same 
transcribed for the Pianoforte by Cari Lursr. 3s. ; free 
by post, 19 Stamps each. 


NHE WISHING CAP. An Easy Song. 
4a Words by Cuartes Mackay (W. T. Wrighton). seis 
really beyond the average of excellence. Mdlle. Liebhart 
has done much to make it popular, but it could afford to 
stand simply and entirely on its own merits.”—City Press. 
Free by post, 19 Stamps. 


TOCAL TRIOS for EQUAL VOICES. 

Edited by Wittiam Hints. 36 Numbers, free by 

post, 3 Stamps each; or in Three Volumes, cloth boards, 
3s. each, postage free. 


HY VOICE IS NEAR. Ballad by 


W. T. Wricuron. Free by post, 19 Stamps. Also 
for Pianoforte, by Brixtey Ricnarps, 3s —“‘ A very sweet 
song by an always welcome composer.”—City Press. 


London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street- 


RENCH MERINOS, Widest, Finest 
Best, in all the fashionable colours, at 2s. the yard.— 
During many seasons this firm has supplied their 
MERINOS to families in all parts of the kingdom, and in 
every instance given entire satisfaction. Vain attempts 
are made under different names and descriptiors to sub- 
stitute mixtures of cotton, but brilliance of colour and 
durability can only be obtained by the use of the finest 
wool, The black portion is particularly recommended, and 
every article requisite for family mourning, with the war- 
anty ofa firm established 50 years. 
Patterns sent. 
HARVEY & Co. WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.E. 


ELVETEEN for DRESSES, MAN- 
TLES, and JACKETS, beautifully soft and silk-like ; 
sacrificed at 2s. 6d. per yard; usually sold at 4s. 6d. 
Patterns sent. 
HARVEY & CO., WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD,'S.E. 


ASHIONABLE PLAIDS, including the 
new shade of red, and a case of GERMAN 
MERINOS, newly imported, all at 6s. 9d. the Dress of 12 
yards—truly a ridiculous price for excellent quality. Also 
genteel styles in SERGES, Plain and Figured, suitable for 
Morning Dresses, at 8s. 9d., 10s. 9d., 12s. 9d. the Full Dress. 
Patterrs sent. 
HARVEY & CO., WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.E. 


APANESE SILKS.—Ladies, purchase 
only the German make, richest in quality of Silk, 
and really wears well, at 2s. 6}d. the yard. 
Patterns free. 
HARVEY & CO., WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.E. 


ICH SILKS in Dresses at 25s. 6d. 


31s. 6d., 40s., and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, 
nd Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty, 
for wear, at 3s, 64d., wide width ; not to be equalled. 
Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO.,, LAMBETH HOUSE, 
WESTMINTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.E. 


OSTUMES and DRESSES for 
AUTUMN and WINTER.—A Choice NEW STOCK. 
Either made up or cut by the yard. One of the largest 
Assortments of new Goods in the Trade at marvellous 
prices for cheapness. New Tartans, 5s. 9d. to 26s. the 
Dress. Fine French Merinos, Brilliant Colours, 1s. 6d. 
and 2s, a-Yard. Aberdeen Linseys are cheaper by 10 per 
cent. than last season. The new Satin Cloth at all prices, 
and in every shade of colour. Wooland Silk Reps. Wool 
commencing at 8s. 9d. the Dress. Japanese-figured 
Poplinetts, 10s. 9d. to 16s, 9d. the Dress. Scotch Wool 
Serges, 6s. 9d. to 18s, 9d.; with a choice Stock of Mourning 
and Half Mourning Dresses. A good serviceable Black 
Janus Cord Dress, 4s. 9d. the Twelve Yards, 


{HEAP SILKS and VELVETS. Rich 
Black Glacés and Gros Grains; best makes. Pure 
bright Silk, 1s. 11}d. to 8s. 6d. a-Yard. Special cheap lots, 
ull 24 inches, 2s.11}d. and 3s. 1ld.; worth at least 1s. 
a-Yard more. 

Black Satins, Gros Royals, Ducapes, Baratheas, and 
other useful makes proportionately cheap. Plain and 
Fancy Silks from 20 to 30 per cent. reduction, commencing 

23s. 6d. the Dress of 12 Yards. 

We are clearing out all Remnants Coloured Silks at 

liid.a-Yard. The prices have been 2s, 11d.°to 4s. 11d. 

Rich Lyons and Spitalfields Velvets. Stock for the 
Autumn about 10 per cent. cheaper than last year ; prices 
from 3s, 6d. to 15s, 9d. Alarge Stock and splendid Assort- 
ment. * ~ : 

Velveteens for Jackets and Costumes, 1s. 63d. and 
1s. 113d. a-Yard; superior soft finish, almost equal to the 
best Silk Velvet, 2s. 6jd. and 2s, 113d., all 27 inches wide. 


ARCELS of CHEAP DRAPERY, 
Household Linens, Flannels, Blankets, Sheetings, 
Quilts, Counterpanes, and every Description of Plain 
Drapery. Clearances from Manufacturers’ Agents and 
others at panic prices. 


This House is the most central in London, omnibuses 
passing at frequent intervals from every part and all rail- 
way stations. 

Patterns of every kind sent into the country, post free. 
Carriage paid upon ail parcels amounting to 20s, and 
upwards, | 

HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


LETCILFORD’S 


STEPHANOTIS PERFUME 
Is the exact fragrance of that lovely exotic. 


Price 2s., of all Perfumers; and Wholesale of 
R. LETCHFORD and Co,, 
Prize Medal Perfumers, 72, CORNHILL, London. 


HE VOICE! THE VOICE!! Paicr’s 
Rep Currant AND Frencu Rose Lozences.—Testi 
monial from the rising Baritone: “TI find your Lozenges 
more strengthening to the voice than any others I have yet 
tried. They relieve hoarseness and relaxed throat in a 
emarkable and agreeable manner.”—R. Lansmere.—Pre- 
pared by Mr. PRICE, Chemist, 2, Lower Seymour-street, 
London, W. Per post 12 stamps. 


THE LADY’S OWN 


PAPER. 


“HOWE” SEWING MACHINES. 
ARE ADAPTED FOR ALL KINDS OF FAMILY SEWING, 


—, 


64, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.; 67, BOLD 8T., LIVERPOOL. 


And to the use of SEAMSTRESSES, DRESS- 
MAKERS, TAILORS, MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, SKIRTS, CLOAKS, MAN- 
VILLAS, HATS, CAPS, CORSETS, BOOTS and 
SHOES, ARMY CLOTHING, UPHOLSTERING, 
CARRIAGE TRIMMING, LINEN GOODS, UM- 
BRELLAS, PARASOLS, &c., &c. 


STITCH, QUILT, GATHER, HEM, PELL 


They will 


BRAID, CORD, BIND, 


And perform every species of Sewing; making a 
beautiful stitch, alike on both sides of the fabric 
sewn. 


THE 


“VOWEL WASHING MACHINE.” 


All who wish to reap the 

—— Full value of these Machines 
eas must read and follow the few 
simple Directions for their 
Use. Those who do_ this, 
whether rich or poor—that is, 
with Large Machines, or Small 
Machines, for hand-power or 
steam-power — value them, 
and unreservedly recommend 
them; as their Sale—now 
universal—and_the 95 Silver 
Medals and Money Prizes 
awarded to them fully prove. 
The best Family Sizes are 
“Vowel A;” 31. 10s., with 
3 extra strong India - rubber 
: Wringer, 51. 12s.; and ‘*‘ Vowel 
E,” 81. 88., which combines 
_~ Washing, ’ Wringing, and 
Mangling. Trial allowed! See 
New Catalogue, 64 pages, free by post. 


BRADFORD & CO., 63, Fleet St., London. 


MANCHESTER, AND DUBLIN. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


We respectfully solicit a visit to our newly- 
enlarged Show Rooms, where ladies will find 
the best selection in London of English and 
American Sewing Machines, which may be 
seen at work, and thoroughly tested before 
purchase. We have lately introduced a New 
Hand Lock-stitch Machine, ‘“‘THr RoyaL 
ALFRED,” which is pronounced the perfection 
of a Hand-Sewing Machine—Simple, Silent, 
a Good Worker, Neat i. Design, and more 
Convenient in Shape than any other made. 
Intending purchasers should seo this before 
deciding upon any other Machine. Price 
Complete, with all extras and neat Case, 5/. 


PROSPECTUS POST-FREE. 


BRADFORD &CO.,63, Fleet St., London. 


“FAMILY FAVOURITE” 
LOCK-STITCH 
AGN AZo dod] Gey ie IN /e A @ eee IN ea 


NEWEST, SIMPLEST, BEST. 


Guaranteed to doa Wider Range of Work without Change than any hitherto 
Introduced. 


41, OXFORD-STREET, 


LONDON. 


Dublin, 1865. 


Paris, 1867. 


“THE SIMPSON ” NEW LOCK-STITCH 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 
For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival. 
It combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, 
and is a magnificent piece of Hcusehold Furniture, 
Price £6. Samples of Work on application to 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, 


Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


TRIAL perorE PURCHASE. 


The Winicox & Gipss, Simmnt Sewina 
Macuine 
free and Carriage paid, to any station 
in the Kingdom. 


sent for a Month’s trial, 


Illustrated Book (9€ pages) free. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE C0., 
135, Regent St., & 150, Cheapside, London 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


CORN FLOUR. 


4 as tl SH 


RICE FLOUR IS NOT CORN FLOUR. 


CAUTION. 
BROWN AND POLSON were the 


first to adopt the name Corn Flour, 
and they are greatly interested in main- 
taining its reputation, which is liable to 
be discredited by the unwarrantable ap- 
propriation of the name to articles of a 
different character, prepared, as in one 
prominent instance, from Rice. 

The Public, itis hoped, will discriminate 
between articles bearing a false name and 
Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour, which is 
prepared solely from Maize or Indian 


Corn. 


;NovemBER 20, 1869. 
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E. & R. GARROULD 


= a Y 
ARE NOW PREPARED WITH EVERY NOVELT 
FOR THE SEASON. 


READY-MADE SKIRTS, ROBES, AN? 
COSTUME DRESSES. 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION IN THE WEST- 


TTaITGn a oF ir cre yEL- 
SILKS, SATINS, POPLINS, VELVETS, and OE 


VETEENS. SHAWLS, MANTLES, WATERP A 
TWEED and OPERA CLOAKS, JACKETS in Sealskit 
and every New Material. Several special Parcels of F nal 
much under price, FLANNEL SHIRTINGS, BEA® 
WELSH FLANNELS, SCARLET and COLOURE 
Ditto. A large Lot of FLANNELS and BLANKETS 
Charities at Manufacturers’ Prices. 


END. 


A Bay ‘ : C) 
Mourning of every Description ready for immediate us 


Patterns Free. 


E. & BR. GARROULD, 


150, 152, 154, 156, and 158, EDGWARE-ROAD; and 57 and 
58, QUEEN-STREET, LONDON, W. 


RESSMAKING.— Mrs, PHILLIPS 
begs to inform LADIES that she has Removed her 
ECONOMICAL DRESS-MAKING ESTABLISHME> 
to 23, PARK-TERRACE, Regent’s-park. Every advantas? 
is offered to Ladies studying economy. Dresses made UP 
from 7s. 6d.—23, Park-terrace, Regent’s-park. 


(THE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
i 34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teacher! 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School propert¥ 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France’ 
and Germany. 


DENTAL SURGERY. 
\ R. ESKELL, the Author of ‘‘ Pure 


Dentistry. and What it Does for Us;” ‘“ Painless 
Tooth Extraction; or, Anesthesia Locally Applied s 
“Dental Surgery: a Practical Treatise ;” ‘‘ Modern Den 
tistry: its Principles and Practice,” &c., may be coN- 
SULTED DAILY, as hitherto, from Ten to Four o’clocks 
at his only residence, 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-squat? 
a few doors from Bond-street). 
ato me = eA a it Seen an eee ornate, Beene eee 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES &0 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Jro™ 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. 
combines transparency with unequalled strength 22! 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to which 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of House 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cements 
be renewed, however much broken. 


Sold in bottles, at 1s, Sold by all respectable Chemis 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by th 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 

W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 
eS eat SE > ae Rater Fs Ne ne en ae ene er re re gO 


h RS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse 
street, Piccadilly, W.—-WANTED, LEFT-OF* 
CLOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and others.—M1* 
Emanuel is enabled t give 50 per cent.more than any other 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits, 
jewellery, trinkets old china, and miscellaneous property 
&c. All letters and parcels addressed as above. Cash 
mitted by return by Post-office Orders or Cheque 0 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually ® 
tended to. Ladies waited on at their own residences. 


ME Ac ESEELL’S MODERN 

DENTISTRY: its Principles and Practice. Post 
free for seven stamps, of Simpkin, MarshalJ, and Cos 
Stationers’-hall-court; or of the Author, 8, Grosven0™ 
street, Grosvenor-square, 


‘In every way worthy of perusai.”—Standard, Aug: 15. 
“Should be read by every one.”—Post, Aug. 15th. 


“‘Sensibly written, and in a spirit of fairness.” —S/a" 
Aug. 12th. 


“ Intended as a guide, by an experienced practitione! ~ 
Morning Advertiser, Aug. 5th, 

“Cleverly written, full of useful information.”—Observe”” 
Aug. 16, 


‘May be perused with a large amount of profit." Cour 


Journal, Aug. Ist, &e. 
a Se 


(OOKERY for LADIES —aye, and 
Gentlemen too. — The POCKET KITCHENEB- Zz 

This marvellous personal Cuisine can be conveniently one 
ried in a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule; yet fot 
numerous services it is as efficient as a kitchen fire- 
fuel required. The possessor can obtain, early or late, : 
bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes 
annoyance, no trouble—also prepare Tea, Coffee, Coc0% 
Chocolate. 

In the Pocket Kitchener you can poach or boil eg8* 
vegetables, &c., &c.; stew or fry kidney, frog, steaks 
sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &c. The Little Cuisi2? 
available in the open fields, in railway carriage, 0D 
excursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber, § 
boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly. ~, “8 
her prepared at the cost of about three farthings. ie 
4s. 9d., 6s. 9d.; duplex, 7s. 9d.; of the Patentee, +° ‘ 
POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depdt, 11, Oxford-sttee™ 
London. Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps ox 


PATRONIZED by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUS 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB 
NAZIM of BENGAL. 


(THE AGENORIA HAND SEWLN 
MACHINE, £4 4s. 3 
Treapie Macutx‘s 
Excelsior «+ 
Britannia from 
Elliptic, from | 
Willcox and Gibbs 
Belgravia .- 3 
Howe(Blias. jun-) 9 
9 


SIs 


— 


- 
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Grover & Baker 
Alexandra «+ ¢ 
Wanzer.. + 9 
Lion “90 
Florence.. ++ 49 
. Wheeler& Wilso?. 


k 
Machines by all ™* 


; S 
S. SMITH & CO., 4, CHARLES-STREFT, sou 
(Four doors from Oxford-strect. 
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